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POBTRY. 


For the Oasis. 
“FORGET NOT THE POOR. 
Tis a bitter cold night, the storm is loud, 
The white snow seemeth the dead earth's 
And dim through the frosty pane to night 
Flickers the trembling window light. 
Swift sweeps the gust over heath and hill, 
And e’en tothe hearth its breath comes chill; 
Oh! pity the poor who hungry and cold, 
Set shivering pale in their hovels old; 
By your blazing fires in your festal glee 
Oh give a thought to their misery. 
Think not ye were blest with the goods of earth 
To waste in wassail and selfish mirth, 
But rather consider whose stewards ye are 
And remember he heareth the supplicant’s prayer, 
Cherish the words in your hearts forever, 
“ God loveth tolookon a cheerful giver.” 
To search out the poor and to cheer them go, 
*T will make you wiser to see their wo, | 
- And so as ye aidthem will ye be blest — 
At the Master’s hand in the realms of rest. 
Oswego, Feb. 1838. L 
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For the Oasis. 
-GENIUS. 


The history of the buman race is but a} 


summary of striking events, originating in 
some distinctive quality of the mind.— 
Man, in the days of monkish superstition, 
degraded by ignorance and crime, was un- 
conscious of that vital principle that was to 
“polish the rough points of his character.” 
When a long and dismal lapse of wintry 
years has at length yielded to the early |) 
spring of civilized life, he awakes toa new 
sense of its energy. He is no longer the 
slave of passion—no longer the untutored 
child of nature that went down to the tomb, || 
leaving no vestiges of a power to emulate 
the Deity. It was his Genius that was to 
veil the darker shades of his early history; 
by making hima vivid semblance of his} 
great Original. We have seen it in the ex- 


pansion of mind—in the developements of 


science, gradually separating the gem from 
jts rubbish, until it has severed the last lig- 
ament that bound him to the dust. 


Truly has an American orator said of 


Genius—no man can describe it who is not 
himself gifted with its powers—but the wri 
ter of these remarks does not claim to be one 
of the inspired. It is proposed simply to 
glance at its early history—and to note the 
state of society most favourable tothe de- 
velopement of its powers, and the evils 
that may check its progress. Who will de- 

ny the the divinity of its origin? Who will) 
say that it is not the essence of that spirit.) 
ual being that receives from the hand of 
God its commission to fulfil His high pur- 
poses ? 
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led its vigor, and counteracted its expansion. 


valence of licentiousness among nations | 


|So with relerence to governments where 


speech, action and even thought have been 


visited with stripes—where chains, the fag- 
got or the scaffold awaited him whose spirit 


homage to the divine right. 
tion at peace—governed by the rulers of its 


of the body politic is hw—where mind is un- 


on the wing—busy in its ministry of good— 
there are its operations brilliant, varied and 
useful. But let there come dissension and | 
discord—let wanton and depraved ambition 


ty dynasty—it is true, Genius may for a 
time, kindle its fires upon the altar of patri- 


the brighter may be its flame ; 
wane and become extinguished in blood ! 


The simple and hardy sons of Greeve 


ences of law and government—the first to 
excel in eloquence and the fine arts. 
imagination kindles with poetic fervor as it 
A wanders to the summit of her Parnassus and 
by the shades of her Helicon. Buther once | 
free and popular government degenerates 

|into a despotism. Luxury with its insidi- 
ous poison crept into her very vitals. Ata) 
later period, when she arose in her giant | 
strength against an infidel race that oppres- 
sed her—all was wild liberty and sudden 
enthusiasm. But the struggle though des- | 


| 
| 
| 


nius, that in their primitive simplicity had | 
made her beautiful Isles immortal in song. 
Rome asarepublic was the home of Ge- 
nius. Here since the seditiors of the Grac- 
chi when her democratic people discarded | 
the insignia of royalty, Genius was the nurse- 
ling of wealth. ‘The rich and the powerful | 








| 


a Roman. 
martial genius had made him the wonder 


lace, and Rome the victim of dissension, 
saw too late, when the sycophant stood 
forth the royal tyrant, asking the imperial 





“The indulgence of evil p pas ssioa—the F pre- | 


‘that were early favored by its light impair- | 


subject to tke control of a despot—where a | 
trifling deviation from the beaten track was | 


broke from its shackles, and withheld its | 
Look at a na- | 
own choice—where the free, unfettered will | 


trammelled by power—there is Genius ever | 


walk in its power, and establish an arbitra- | 


otism, and the nearer the approach of ruin | 
but it will 
were the first to reduce to system the sci- | 


The | 


perate was brief—and its result gave lamen- | 
table indications of the decline of that Ge- | 


Were proud of its pelican cherish | 
and to reward it was the peculiar virtue of idence of bigots and slaves, should once 
But a bold adventurer, whose |, 


of the age, cringes at the feet of the popu- | 


|| sceptre at ‘at her hands—that she had nourish- 
\ed ascipent in her bosom. The Augustan 
‘age was indeed visited by a few gleams of 
| her early splendor, but luxury and party 
‘strife at once impaired her political fabric, 
‘and reduced it to a splendid ruin. Her gor- 
geous palaces and wealth became the spoils 
of a barbarian race, that thirsted for pillage 
and for blood ! 
| Such was the fate of those nations whose 
‘genius has impressed its character upon 
our own times. We must ever respect and 
honor the memory of those who have left 
behind them an imperishable record of their — 
‘greatness. We drink at the same foun- 
tains—we are inspired by the same love of 
the beautiful and sublime—we seek to em- 
| ulate their example. Their history comes 
'down tous with all the interest of a thrill- 
ing romance, and the more we gtudy it, the 
more are we instructed. But why should 
this desolation come over a land where Vir- 
gil who sung of Trojan Aeneas, caused ev- 
ery fibre of the patriot’s heart to thrill, and 
in his inimitable Pastorals, touched the 
finest chords of sensibility—where Horace 
with his caustic nen exposed to just odium 
the follies of the age—where Tullus the great 
apostle of liberty, with a full sense of the 
‘deep degradation that threatened his coun~ 
try, exerted the magic of his irresistible el- 
oquence in her behalf? Why should virtue, 
talent, and a high minded devotion to liber- 
ty give way to the intrigues of feudal tyr- 
| anny, and the corruptions of an arrogant 
| | priesthood ? We are answered in the pro- 
| phetic language of their sages who foresaw 
| but could not averttheruin. In the hour of 
| weakness, we were beset by the spoiler who 
‘laid waste our energies, and polluted our 
| ‘people. We worshipped strange gods—and 
| they, in anger at our mockery have smitten 
us with moral leprosy and civil death ! 
| In the midst of this barbarism, when all 
Europe groaned under a solid despotism— 
when genius gave no vital impulse to man— 
I. redeeming spirit awakes in the region 
jof untutored Spain. It is matter of curious 
| speculation, thata people so debased as they 
now are, should once have borne away the 
prize of genius—that Cordova, now the res- 
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have been the resort of literary pilgrims 
from every knotvn quarter of the globe.— 
Eight centuries azo, Spain was the courted 
and admired of Europe—-eight centuries 
azo her Castilian muse was cherished as 
the true standard of poetical refinement? 
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THE OASIS. 








but she has been visited by the same moral || 


pestilence that swept the early republics 
into oblivion. Her people, like the children 
of Israel, have become an ‘astonishment, 
a provesb and a by-word !” 

Turn we to “green and classic Italy,” 
the land of poetry—of music, and the origi- 
nator of that fearful theory, which accom- 
plished revolutions, and shook empires to 
their centre. An Italian painter made the 
wonders of the ancient art credible by sur- 
passing them. Here, architects and sculp- 
tors, gave substantial form to visions of 
beauty and magnificence, unknown to the 
most vivid conceptions of the Grecian artist. 
The institutions of modern Europe, received 
from the giant mind of Napoleon, an im- 
press as durable as the memory of the 
wrongs which he redressed. When we 
trace the spirit of this age, to its great foun- 
tain-head—the rivers of blaod which he shed; 
when we yet catch a lingering note of the 
requiem which liberty sung over the funeral 
rites of regal oppression— 

“Then we have read his wild career 
Whom hurrying passions bathed in blood, 


Whose memory, ‘ graven with man’s fear,’ 
Still lives by mountain, field and flood.” 


Do we turn to Scotland? Genius, though 
every where intrinsically the same, receives 
under different circumstances, its peculiar 
shades, and these their varied coloring from 
the magic of external nature; and in Scot- 
land, where nature is so truly majestic, it 
has consecrated “ its every hill and every 
stream.” There is not one of her beautiful 
lochs and glens which poetry has not associ- 
ated with “the remance of some warrior 
dream.” The humblest peasant who knows 
nothing of the gaud and tinsel of high life— 
nothing of the polish of court manners— 


. whose gifts are like the mountain winds that 


sport around him, wild and mysterious—he 
is your master spirit. He it is, that excels 
in pure, impassioned poetry; nor does he 
knowjthat his name is breathed by the lips 


of the proudest and the loveliestofhis country | 


—or that, while his own simple baliads add 
a zest to the brilliant fete—the splendid 
opera, or the quiet comforts of the home 
fireside—the odes of a Cunningham and 
Ramsey are rejectedastrash. Here, in the 
scale of genius, the humble and the exalted 
hold the same rank—the sylvan crook is no 
less the badge of nature’s nobility than the 
sceptre. Allfeel alike the impulse of those 
warm, localattachments which spring from 
the best sympathies of the heart. The 
American tourist feels a strange interest as 
his eye meets at every gaze, some trace of 
the most thrilling scenes of Scott; where Mc 
Gregor marshalled his intrepid clan—where 
infuriated Helen plunged her trembling cap- 
tive into the wave of Lomond, or Malise 
sped, by the command of Alpine’s chief, 
bearing the dread signal of war! 





Do we turnto Ireland? When iu read- 
ing the record of her sufferings, we pause 
over the majestic beauty of her genius—we 
see that Providence has indeed vouchsafed 
to her small territory a most liberal portion 
of his gifts—Ireland—emphatically the ora- 
tor—excelled in that native eloquence, taat 
flowing from a heart warmed by a deep sense 
of injury, makes a striking appeal to the 
just moral sense, and at once captivates the 
heart ty the force and originality of its 
figures. And Ireland wasthe soldier. Her 
noblest bard whose name every Irishman 
must breathe with reverence, regrets that 
instead of enduring the hardship and peril 
of a soldier’s life in the service of his bleed- 
ing country, he should have clung toa thing 
so worthless as his harp! 


“The string that now languishes loose on his lyre 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart, 

And the lip that now breathes but the song of desire, 
Might have poured the full tide of the patriots heart!” 


Go to that exiled land and ask the name of 
him who, though of humble mien, exhibits ia 
his glowing and impassioned words, an ener- 
gy that at once rivets the attention—chains 
the heart—dispels every doubt—subdues ev- 
ery prejudice—now lashing into madness 
the elements of human passion, that may 
as soon melt in a flood of tender sympathy 
beneath ths same mighty spell? The most 
abject of her race’ will tell you, it is the 
patriot O’Connell who shares with the 
meanest of his people the common woes of 
his country, and will not desert her so long 
asasingle breast throbs in sympathy for 
her distress. In that devoted land, great 
has been the desolation wrought by the 
hand of power. It has swept from it all 
that is beautiful and pure—it has paralyzed 
mind—impaired morals. Religious intoler- 
ance dug atomb for its liberties, and de- 
posited its broken and decayed Genius in 
the same grave that reccived the relics of 
the Association of United [rishmen. 


Geuius creates for itselfan ideal Elysium , 


and beyond this its aspirations are fettered, 
chilled. With the sordid selfishness and 
littleness of the world, it can have no lot or 
part. Henceits abstraction too often pro- 
duces that irritable and suspicious temper- 
ament that unfits it for the commerce of 
mankind,—a weakness if it may be so call- 
ed that has embittered many a spirit “ touch- 
ed to fine issues.” Byron cut asunder the 
ties that bound him to his native soil, for 
he had dreampt that his country was un- 
grateful. Pope, because the gay world 
sneered at his diminutive person imagined 
that that gay world sneered at his works.— 
Rousseau, the inspirred bard of modern It- 
aly, declared that he could never endure the 
heartless frivolity of mixed company in 
manners and conversation. Collins in a fit 
of poetic spleen consigned his unsold, 


though beautiful odes to the flames. John- 
son—eccentric—inimitable Johnson! His 
is the only name on record of distinguished 
genius combined with astern contempt of 
the common civilities of life, and an 
habitual insolenee to the whole world !— 
Others of better temperaments seem to 


have derived new vigor from circumstances" 


of the keenest suffering. Cervantes, Gold- 
smith, Grotius and a hundred others, pro- 
duced their choicest works amid the damp 
solitude of a dungeon ! 
Few are they of the gifted in intellect 
who have dwelt in high places, and shared 
the munificence of the wealthy. It was 
the misfortune of Milton and Shakspeare 
to live in an age that was as blind to their 
merits as it was insensible to their poverty 
—whena pack of mercenary scribblers bask- 
ed in the sunshine of royal favor a brief 
hour—but they had their hope! Posterity 
would do them justice. Genius, because 
it is not the child of pageantry, because it 
is not coupled with high-sounding titles, be- 
cause it has not the glare and the pomp, 
and the froth and the tinsel, which facinate 
the worldly-minded—is forsooth, a strange 
and incomprehensible thing! The would 
overrates its powers because it ascribes to it 
a character of magic—of something super- 
human. The world admires the heauty of 
its works—but it gives no thought to the 
studious and painful application that pro- 
duced them. The world doesnot know 
that, very probably, the conceptions of the 
poet or the painter were wrought in,the very 
extreme of humanwretchedness. Nor does 
it know that obscurity and want may have 
threatened ruin more appallingly as each ef- 
fort, feebler than the last, gave but slight 
impulse to the wing that was to waft to im- 
mortality. Perhaps disease preyed upon 
the frame, and as was the fate of the de- 
voted painter in the Disowned, gradually 
impaired its capabilities of ministering to 
the powerful agent within. Now it totters 
and relaxes at each pulsation, and collect- 
ing itslatest energy, sinks“ wearied, wrung 
and riven.” In life it endured reproaches 
and sneers—and the world jeered “in 
horrid mockery,” butit bore meekly its cen- 
sure, and by despising its ingratitude, mer- 
ited its homage. And whois he that is 
not moved at its strivings with a hard and 
bitter fate? Who is he that would snatch 
from it its only food—its only support—the 
long cherished hope? A wretch—a slave 
of ignoble and sordid passions, whom Beat- 
tie has so feelingly described.e 
“ He needs not woo the muse—he is her scorn,— 
The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine,— 
Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish page, or mourn 
And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine— 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton 


swine !” 





What the inspired Apostle said of chari- 

















ty may with propriety bu remarked of Gen- 
ius—“ it neve: vaunteth itself, nor is puffed 
up,” Ithas nothing of the swaggering in- 
solence of pampered pride, and in reference 
to the reward due to merit, however san- 
guine its expectations, it is modest in its 
demands. I can imagine nothing more ab- 
surd than your stupid common-place driv- 
eller usurping, without one ray of its inspi- 
ration, the character and distinctions it con- 
fers. I can make all due allowances on the 
plea of perverted talent, or imperfect cul- 
ture. Ican take into view the indulgent 
partiality and overweening solicitude of pa- 
rents, Iam aware how vigorously, under 
the patronage of a few doating ones, some 
darling whim is made to thrive, until its 
venom has chilled every noble impulse of 
the heart. But in the absence of the in- 
trinsic substance, there must come, sooner 
or later, the sickening sense of disappoint- 
ed hope, and to add to its bitterness the 
generosity of patrons is perhaps repaid 
with insult and abuse. Some, destitute of 
other than external resources, have been 
seen, by dint of “ elbowings, and crushings 
of toes,” to smuggle a precarious reputa- 
tion—but from such fellowship, Genius 
must ever shrink with loathing and abhor- 
ence. There is nothing it can esteem more 
despicable. But for this class, although 
public opinion may not always award a just 
sentence, and impose a seasonable correc. 
tive, there is a day of retribution as deci- 
sive as itis inevitable. Obvious defects 
may for a time be concealed— mincing 
poetry,” and vapid declamation may usurp 
the place of unobtrusive merit,—and com- 
mand their “ tithe of talk.” Butthere is an 
ordeal—a refining process to which this 
base metal must be subjected iu common 
gwith a more genuine coin ;—an Alchemist 
that, while it extracts the gem, consumes 
the filth and rubbish that surround it. 


“Our own green land.” Its Percival 
and Sigourney—its Bryant and Hallock— 
its Sedgwick and Irving are proud names 
written “high upon the scroll of fame.°— 
And that other bard who sung of “ hisown 
green land”—there is not in New England, 
a portion of her beautiful and varied scene- 
ry which his pen has not consecrated ;— 
nor is there of “the brave New England 
bern,” one spirit to whom his touching 
and graphic delineations are not as “ house- 
hold words.” And who of the gifted and 
humble, now numbered with the early dead, 
shall be held in remembrance, when we for- 
get the lamested Davidson and Brainard? 
Theirs was a%$pirit too refined,—a genius 
too ethereal 


‘ 





‘to linger where 

The Rainbow brightens but to melt away— 
And the sweet sounds that wander on the air 
But swell the dirge of sorrow and decay !”" 
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For the Oasis. 
THE COUNTRY AND THE CITY. 


To the restless aspirant after wealth, the 
man of business, the worldly minded, the 
ambitious and the gay, there may be some- 
thing peculiarly congenial in the crowded 
atmosphere and interminable bustle of a 
great city. But to the lover of nature, in all 
the various shapes which she assumes with 
the changing seasons—to the thoughtful and 
the contemplative—the pure fresh air of the 
country, and its unconfined retreats, present 
far greater inducements. One would sup- 
pose that where the human species congre- 
gated in great numbers, the social impulse 
implanted in our hearts, would cement the 
bands of friendship, increase the amount of 
happiness, and render the community thus 
thrown together, the combined representa- 
tives of all that is noble and praiseworthy in 
the race. Assuming as the basis of our rea- 
soning on this subject the milder proposi- 
tion which seems now generally to prevail 
among enlightened theologians, that men 
are not totally depraved; the theory would 
seem indisputable when applied toa civili- 
zed age, tochristians, and to a favored peo- 
plein the possession of every blessing which 
an indulgent providence could bestow. Ex- 
periezce and observation however, indicate 
a different and more melancholy result. The 
hardy pioneers of our western wilderness 
now, and the primitive settlers of the land 
where @tr flourishing cities and villages are 
erected, at a period long since passed, could 
unfold a striking illustration of the fallacy of 
a supposition so desirable to be established. 
They would demonstrate the important fact 
that a few bold and daring spirits, separa- 
ted from friends and civilization, by impas- 
sable barriers, surrounded by danger and 
death, deprived of all the luxuries and many 
of the necessaries of life, and exposed to 
the innumerable hardships incident to their 
isolated situation, possess within themselves 
a far greater share of the elements of human 
kindness, and of human happiness, than are 
ever to be found in congregated masses,:or 
the full and undisturbed possession of all the 
advantages ofa dense population. As com- 
munities increase, and as civilization pro- 
gress, the sterling virtues of our common 
nature seer. insensibly and gradually to with- 
er and decay. We become less the repre- 
sentatives of social harmony and primitive 
simplicity, and more the creatures of art 
the slaves of conventional forms, the deceiv- 
ing and the deceived, the cold, the hartless 
and the sordid. We lose our confidence in 
each other, and in our race—we separate 
ourselves from our kind—and draw around 
us the empty forms of established society, 
that we may be able to take our share in 
the concealed, but well understood warfare 





which is constantly waged with each other, 








under a thousand various disguises, and in 
a thousand various modes. In the pursuit 
of wealth, pleasure, ambition and power, 
we sacrifice every generous feeling, every 
disinterested friendship—and when we at- 
tain our object, we find ourselves at an im- 
measurable distance,not only from happiness 
but from the sympathy of the world around 
us. If we takea glance at the scenes which 
the “city full” every succeeding day pre- 
sents to our view, however we may be dis- 
posed to congratulate ourselves upon the 
blessings whreh are so bountifully scattered 
around our path; we cannot refrain from 
envying the simple enjoyments and unre- 
strained freedom of rustic life. On every 
hand we see the magnificent traces of human 
industry, enterprise and pride. The stately 
palaces devoted to public use—the orna- 
mented abode of the wealthy—and the dec- 
orated shops of the merchant and the trades- 
man ofevery class obtrude themselves ev- 
ery where upon our view, and it is only 
when we bend our steps to the retired allies 
and obscure retreats of the suberbs, that we 
are painfuily conscious of the proximity of 
wretchedness and destitution to the luxury 
and splendor we have witnessed. The bu- 
sy tide of population is in constant and rest- 
less motion. Here the courtly chariot with 
its splendid trappings rolls by—then the 
massive furniture which is to decorate the 
mansion of luxury and ease, is on its way te 
its destination—and on every hand busy 
faces pass us—some to their counting hous- 
€s, to watch the progress of their steady 
gains—-others to the varied occupations 
which afford them competency and ease— 
all wrapped in their own busy thoughts, 
and apparantly unconscious of the exist- 
ence of others, except as the means to 
contribute to their own special purposes.— 
But different sights present themselves to 
our view, and lead our contemplations in 
another direction. Here is a woman bent 
with age and decrepitude—half clad—shiv- 
ering with cold—now in a harsh and dis- 
‘cordant voice begging alms of the passers 
by—now pausing to fill her tattered basket 
with splinters of wood, which the negli- 
gence of the dustman has left to accumulate 
in the streets. Here ragged and barefooted 
childien are engaged in the same miserable 
employment; and were we to trace their 
footsteps when the day is over, to the wretch- 
ed hovels and mud walls, which constitute 
their only homes, we might witness scenes 
sufficient to lacerate the feelings and chill 
the heart of the most insensible; sickness, 
poverty and desolation—the result perhaps 
of years’ of unavailing exertion to stem the 
adverse and unpropitious torrent of circum- 
stances—perhaps of imprudence—perhaps 
of guilt. Whatever it may be, it must 
struggle and suffer on. Surrounded by 





wealth—in the neighborhood, it may be of 
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luxury and dissipation, and within the hear- 
ing of revelry and mirth, from which it is 
forever excluded. In the crowded city, 
these scenes are too common to excite ei- 
ther notice or more than passing, unavailing 
sympathy. But here comes the slow and 
measured movement of a funeral procession, 
A long ard splendid train of carriages are 
following to its final resting place, the man 
of wealth, of distinction, of consequence.— 
The funeral card of invitation has been giv- 
en—and the “friends and acquaintances of 
the deceased” have gathered together to 
testify their respect for him who is no lon- 
ger to mingle ia the busy scene of life. He 
had succeeded in winning the goal for 
which his energies had long struggled ; and 
with it he had won friends, a good name 
and an honoured burial. How different is 
the last scene of the poor and the neglected. 
That single carriage contains the body and 
mourners of one, unknown to those among 
whom his life had been spent, save only a 
few connected by the endearing ties of 
blood to his fortune and his fate. No crime 
had stained his career—the virtues nursed 
by stern adversity had flourished even in 
the sterile and cheerless regions of destitu- 
tion—his hopes, one by one had been crush- 
ed—his ‘exertioas rendered fruitless by the 
malice of furtune—his ambition checked in 
its budding growth—and he has nothing 
left but todie! A void has been created in 
some hearts, which it will take long to fill— 
but the inhabitaats of the city where he 
lived, knew nothing of his lite—and car- 
ed nothiug for his death. And this is the 
social atmosphere nourished and cherished 
by assembled thousands for centuries upon 
centuries! The virtues of humanity are 
nothing in the scale, when fortuitous com- 
binations producing wealth, power anda 
name, are thrown into the opposite balance ! 
Go into the country, and breathe its fresh 
invigorating, moral, humaneair. The far- 
ther we recede from that which the boasted 
intelligence of the age may denominate civ- 
ilization, the broader scope will we find for 
the exercise of the best alfections of «ur na- 
ture—those affections which distinguish us 
in the scale of beings—those atiections 
which form the only true test of our worth 
with HIM, who will finally judge us all !— 
There is not greater difference Letween the 
mountain forest in its native and urcultiva- 
ted wildness, and the puny, artificial, sickly 
progress of the exotic plants, which rear 
their diminished heads in the flower pots 
which adorn the windows of fashionable 


‘Juxury, than exist between the pure una- 


dulterated, uncontaminated virtues of the 
country, and the unwholesome, affected, in- 
terested, heartless intercourse of the city.— 
There are those who look upon wealth and 
its attendant advantages, as the greatest 
good, which can be conferred upon mankind 


—who, for its attainments, would sacrifice 
every minor consideration—who are pre- 
pared and desirous to devote their energies 
and their lives, to the accomplishment of a 
boon so eminently desirable. Let such hes- 
itate not to abandon forever the haunts of 
nature, and the uncongenial enjoyments of 
social intercourse, and mingle their desti- 
nies with those of the busy crowd which is 
congregated in the city. Let them boldly 
stake their hazard on the ever changing die 
which thousands around them are throwing 
—let them trample at once upon, and crush 
every noble, generous and disinterested 
feeling of their nature—and_ pursue the ob- 
ject of thvir lives, with steadfast perscver- 
ance to the ecnd—and their suecess may 
confidently be foretold. But let those who 
rightly appreciate the true destiny of man- 
kind—who desire to cultivate those unfa- 
ding plants of celestial origin, which are to 
bloom when the fading splendours of life 
are dissipated forever-—who regard the 
present as but the commencement of an 
existence which is to progress through the 
interminable ages of eternity—as but the 
faint reflection of the future-let such hold un- 
disturbed communion with the handi-work 
of the Almighty architect in the groves and 
fields, which faithfully reflect his goodness, 


his benevolence and power—and let them 
chefish and mature those virtues which can 


alone confer true happinesss far removed 
from those baser influences which pervert 
the affections from their legitimate channel 
and render. us fatally callous to the noblest 
inducements of our nature. 

It is but justice, however, to say that as 
external influences and contagious associa- 
tions are uniformly powerless, when brought 
into contact with established principles of 
honor and honesty, anda settled determina- 
tion to live “ while in above the world.”— 
So there are even to be found in all popu- 
lous cities, those, whose redeeming quilities 
restore our faith in the innate worth of our 
race, wherever their destiny may place 
them. Philanthropists and Christians are 
there, whose pure faith, benevolent exertion 
and unbounded charity, are but the more 
distinct, in proportion as they are the more 
needed; and whose good deeds shine in 
the midst of the surroundiug darkness, as 
beacons to gide the erring, restore the wan- 
ucring and enlighten the benight 4; while 
they cannot stay the torrent which rol!s on 
its maddening course around them the bright 
examble of their lives, does much to check 
its force ; and the impulse afforded to the 
cause of humanity. Evea where it suffers 
most from the errors and prejudices and hab- 
its of the ag’, will gather strength in its on- 
ward propress, until the period shall arive 
when the broad mantle of christian charity 
and benevolence, shall be spread over city 





and plain through the whole earth. s.s.R. 





enn enone 
For the Oasis. 

Messrs. Epitrors,—-Writers often, for the 
purpose of g ving additiona! interest to the fic- 
tions of their own imaginations, assure the 
public that they are founded on fact; but [ be- 
lieve it is with far different motives, when I as- 
sert, that all the material inc‘dents in the his- 
tory of Epwarp Merron are true, and that they 
really did happen “lang syne.” Truthis often- 
times stranger than fiction. J. 


EDWARD MERTON. 


Edward Merton was born of respectable pa- 
rents in that middle class cf life, free alike fiom 
the poverty and distress of the lowest and the en- 
nui of the aristocratic rich. While young no 
one loved his parents with stronger affection or 
was more mindful of their wishes and com- 
mands; he was atientive to study as if deter- 
mined to use those talents which God had en- 
trusted to him in making himself not only an 
ornament to his parents, but a useful member of 
society. 

I pass over the little incidents of his school- 
boy days, which are so often served up by wri- 
ters as charac‘eristic of the future man; though 
real life presents to us a wide difference between 
the waywardness of youth and the more sedate 
bearing ofafter years, when the mind has become 
matured and the charactep firmly settled. Ex- 
perience has shown us that it is no less true, 
that the wild and wayward boy olien settles 
down into the quiet, peaceful citizen; than, that 
he, of good habi s—‘“ trained up in the way he 
should go,” by wise admonitions and good ex- 
amples, degenerates into the profligate and dis- 
sipated roue, whenever temptation presents to 
him its thousand seductive blandishments. 

At sixteen Merton entered the small but 
flonrishing college of B——, with a determina- 
tion by strict application to win those college 
honors, which he saw so many around him 
striving to attain. It wasbuta paliry ambition. 
How few of those who waste their health over 
the midnight lamp, and rise carly with renew- 
ed resolve to contend for the desired prize, ever 
rise above the common level in the busy scenes 
of the world, how seldom does that ambition ex- 
tend beyond college walls? Many a youth has 
entered within the purlicus of a crllege, resolv- 
ed to devote his tim: in such a manner as should 
meet the expeciatiuns of his friends, who in- 
stead of receiving that encouragement his 
sensitive feelings demanded, and to which he is 
conscicus he has a claim, has met with nothing 
bat cold repulses and chiding admonitions, for 
but imaginary faulis, from those he is taught 
to look up to and respect as men of Jibere] prin- 
ciple. Often such a one has haa his feelings 
outraged, his spirits broken down until he be- 
comes perfecily reckiess of his suture career.— 
The school boy locks forward to bis college 
course, as a season cf enjoyment, the happiest 
part ef his exis:enee, the very el dvrado of the 
world, where he will be free from the thraldom 
and petty tyranny of the boarding school. Of- 
ten is it his fate to see the hypocritical and 
sanciimonious garb win favours beyond its 
deseris, and the guld chain and fine black coat 
of the charity student, the representative of 
those societies composed of ladies of a certain 
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age, which Byron says, means certainly aged 








winning its way, where modest worth and de- | comes much attached to the wandering life of a |a person was Merton presented. He was young, 
serving application must never hope to attain. | sailor. Certain it is that often walking the| handsome, accomplished, and with qualities of 
During the first term Merton was in college, , decks of the ship, as he kept his watch by night | head and heart, not often found in any station, 

* 5 . as 


none were more assiduous, or gave more strict 
attention to the duties allo:ted to him. He won 
from his class mates the deserved appellation of 
a fellow of brilliant talents ; all were his friends, 
for in hours of recreation and leisure none 
were more jov 
where could a more social companion be found. 


| in that most delightful clime, the tropics, would | 
| his thoughts wander to the scene of his child- | 

hood, and his parents and forsaken friends, bat | 
‘he dismissed the bitter thought with a tear.—| 
| He continued on the Isabella a year longer, until | 


| Merton took his discharge with the warmest 


he was enabled to make himself an agreeable 
companion, in whatever society he might be 
cast. As he looked upon Miss Vernon for the 
first time, he thought he never had seen such 
rare beauties combined in one person. He had 


ial or more light of heart; no she was ordered into the London docks, and, been a rover of the world, and had gazed with 


rapture on the lovely girls of Cadiz, who, as 


When he should have received friendly admo- i wishes of all who knew him. The owners of | Byron says, are 


nitions for little derelictions from the straight 
forward path of duty, he met only harsh re- 
proaches, and that too from men whom he res- 
pected for their talents and their station in so- 
ciety; that respect soon vanished, and if he re- 
ceived no adtaonitions from the 
contented to seek pleasure, when and where it 
was most easily to be found. During his sec- 
ond vacation, which he spent at home, his fa- 


the Isabella, at the recommendation of Capt. | 
| Jackson, offered him the same birth on board | 
‘another ship; but as this was his first visit to! 
the great commercial metropolis of the world, 

| filled w th a landable curiosity of seeing every- | 


fused their good offers. | 
Whether it was for better or for worse the. 
sequel will soon tell. That curiosity which | 


| 


“Such sweet girls—I mean such graceful ladies, 

Their very walk would make your bosom swell.” 
He had flirted with the gay creoles of Venezu- 
ela, and the dark-eyed, laughing girls of Rio— 
bent in adoration before the majestic forms of 


faculty, he was | thing worthy of notice in a foreign land, he re- | Italia’s daughters, and in the slave marts of 


Constantinople, had seen the celebrated beau- 
ties of Cashmere ; but their pale countenances 
and light eyes had no attraction for him, equal 


ther received a communication from the facul- | prompted him to refuse shipping had the effect to the ruddy cheeks and languishing eyes of the 


ty, censuring his conduct. He was one of those 


stern men, who never yield, and never reficct- | 


| of aliering his whole course of life. 


Among the few Americans with whom Mer- | 


British damsel. 
They proceeded on their walk to St. James’ 


: meer | | a, . ‘ . 4 
ing on the situation of youth and the many ton became acquainted in London, was a young | park, to look ypon its animated and ever-vary 
temptations to which they are exposed, find no | man by the name of Hunter, a mate of a ship, | "3 SC&MES- Hunter, upon looking round, saw 


palliation for their deviation from that line of 
‘conduct which they have laid down. Instead’ 
of parental advice, he received stern reproach- 
es. His vacation was any thing bat a se1son of 
enjoyment, and when the time arrived for him 
to return to cullege, he was glad to be [reed 
from the restraints and admonitions which 
were galling chains that bound him at home.— 
As he became more acgnaiinted wich his fellow 
students, he found himscif' on intimate terms 
with that class of young men, to whom the idea 
of siudy and improvement is most remote, but 
seek only to enjoy the present. He neglected 
his studies, and soon from being one of ihe best, 
he became the poorest scholar in his class. Dis- 
sipation soon followed the neglect of duties and 
the flushed countenance and b!oud-shot eye, in 


the morning told but too truly the scenes of the | 


previous nigh: ; nor was he surprised one day 
al receiving a notice to meet the faculty—which 
ended in his dismission from college. It would 
be neediess for me i» say that he did not feel 
shame and remorse for bis past conduct, when 


he thought of the tears of his mother and the | 


displeasure of his father. He thought of re- 


turning home confessing his faults with shame | 


and contriiion, resolve to lead a different life; 
but he was well aware he would not be re- 
ceived as the penitent son, but would be spurn- 
ed from his father’s door. He wrote to his mo- 
ther informing her of his situation and his de- 
termination to go to sea. 

None of his former acquaintances would 
have recognised in the active lad, dressed in 
neat sailor’s clothes, as he hurried along the 
decks of the good ship Isabella, the once fash- 
ionably dressed Edward Merton. 

Capt. Jackson was a plain, blunt, but good | 
natured man, willing to encourage merit wher- 
ever he found it. Merton, always active, wil- | 
ling to obey his orders, suon won the esteem | 
of the officers of the ship, and at the end of, 
four years, by strict attention to duty and | 
the commands of his superiors, was promoted 
tothe rank of mate. He had seen much of dif- 


a fine, agreeable companion and a man of good. 
education. It is almost needless to mention 
that between two such persons of the same pro- 
fession and of congenial spiriis, there arose a 
strong attachment. It has ofien been remarked 
how friendly natives of the same country be-. 
come when they first meet in a fore’gn land.— 
Andas there isa kindred feeling in families 
which bind them together, so there is that same 
fecling existing in the breast of natives of a 
couniry when they first meet ina far distant 
land. Hunter had been in London some months 
and hed made many pleasant acquaintances, 


| While Mer.on was cuinparatively a stranger. 


| One day, as they were sitting in their room— 
said Hunier,“ come Merton, how do yowthink 
of amusing yourself this afiernoon ?” 
| “J don’t know” replied the other, “but I. 
thought of finishing this book.” | 
| Down with your book, Ed, and we'll board 
that large house in the offing this afternoon,— 
give you an introduction to a certain trim lady 
—take a walk round Pall Mall—sce new things, 
&e. &e.” 
“Tam much obliged to you for the kind of- 
‘fer, Hunter, but lam afraid that a third per- | 
son would be no very welcome addition to your. 
‘meeting, and as you have before told me you. 
| were partly engaged or at least would like to be, 1, 
-should dislike to cut you out, as we say in, 
| America.” 
“ Now shiver my top-masts if you don’t talk | 
equal to a Frenchman, but do you think I am | 
afraid of any person in London? No, d—-n me ' 
Ed,’ although you are a handsome fellow as 
ever walked the deck of a ship, so come along.” 


| 


“ Well since you wish it move on comrade,’ - 
reptied Merton, “ but I give you full warning | 
that I always take a fancy to every pretty girl— | 
so look out.” 

Mary Vernon was indeed beautiful—she was | 
one formed to love—her clear blue eye which | 
sat enshrined under a pair of long silken eye- | 





iashes, told of the sonl within, She was form- i 


some ladies of his acquaintance, and dropping 
Miss Vernon’s arm soon joined them, but she 
being upon such intimate terms with him, took 
no offence. Merton and Miss Vernon contin- 
ued their walk very slowly, in order that Hun- 
ter might overtake them ; after proceeding in 
this manner for some time and seeing nothing of 
her lover, and the shades of evening coming on, 
Miss Vernon felt any ways bat satisfied. Turn- 
ing to Merton, she said, 

“ How singular it isthat Mr. Hunter should 
leave us so. I prupose that we rewmrr.” 

Our hero exhausted every subject of conver- 
sation in making himself agreeable, and was 
delighted wiih the simplicity of Miss Vernon 
and the readiness with which she supported 


| the conversation on every subject. Merton 


was ccriainly in love. It is true he knew that 
she was engaged to another, but he felt a strange 
feeling of happiness in being near her—a sin- 
gular delizht not unmixed with melancholy, as 
he walked by her side and listened to the silver 
tones of her voice. There are moments of sad- 


| ness which we would not willingly exchange 
| for any grosser joy, and he was probably as hap- 


py asif he had known Miss Vernon was disen- 
gaged. He did not think for a moment of 


| weakening her attachment to his friend, no, he 


was the very soul of honor, but he was happy 
while he was with her, beyond that his thoughts 
did not extend. Soon they arrived at Mrs, 
Vernons. 

There are a certain class of people in the 
world who when they have conceived a preju- 
dice for or against a person, no arguments can 
change their minds. Of such a disposition was 
Mrs. Vernon. Pleased with the frank and open 
manners of Hunter and won by those “small 
sweet courtesies” which make the way of life 
so smooth, she had tacitly consented that he 
should pay his addresses to her daughter. It 
was somewhat in a tone of displeasure, when 
she saw her daughter enter with a stranger and 
she enquired— 

“Where is Mr. Hunter Mary.” 
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“ Indeed I don’t know or scarcely care, I sup- 
pose he has gone to some place more agreeable 
tc aim “answered her spirited daughter some- 
what piqued at Hunter’s conduct. Mrs. Ver- 
noni alarmed lest her daughter had offended 
him earnestly asked, “ Why did he leave you, 
what have you said to offend him-” 

“Tf Mr. Hunter‘is offended, I shall not grieve 
over much if he finds other company that di- 
verts him more.” 

“Mary, I wish you would not show quite so 
much spirit and drive every one away from the 
house. I am sorry that a daughter of mine 
cannot conduct herself with more propriety.”— 
Merton soon peiceived the storm clouds were 
rising and wished himself far away but it was 
too late to beat a retreat. ; 

“ Very well” replied Mary “ your daughter 
will endgavor not todrive any one from your 
house again—not offend her mother with like 
conduct.” And this romantic girl left the house 
with her new friend. ; 

Donot wonder at this scene dear reader, or re- 
fuse to give credence. Miss Vernon had no in- 
tentions of leaving her mother for any length of 
time, but thought to take a walk with her new 
acquaintance, who had entertained her so very 
agreeably and then returning explain the whole | 
affair when her mother’s passion had subsided. 
She was not indeel wanting in affection to her 
mother, but on the contrary loved her sincerely. 
She was a high spirited girl and perhaps might 
be deemed imprudent. Mrs. Vernon was not 
a little surprised at her conduct, but she knew 
Mary was deeply attached to her, and that it | 
would not be many hours before she returned. | 
She was convinced that Hunter would introduce | 
no one ather house, who would not be a fit 
eompanion for her daughter. But follow we 
Merton and Miss Vernon. Passing down St. 
James street, they came to a large theatre, bril- 
liantly illuminated. Merton proposed entering. 
It was the first time he had been within the 
walls of a theatre for many years; he was de- 
lighted with the splendid scenery and rich ta- 
pestry. He looked for a moment at the display 
of beauty in the boxes, but was content to gaze | 
upon the fair face of her who sat beside him. | 
The play was Romeo and Juliett, and Miss | 
Vernon’s beautiful countenance, as she became 
interested in the play, expressed the sympathy 
she felt for the true lovers, their sufferings and 
their untimely end. Merton looked at her and 
pictured to himself what Juliett might have been. 
If it wasa crime to love her, then was he indeed 
guilty. Suddenly there arose a shriek so loud 
and long—so full of agony, that the very pulse 
ceased beating—the blood stood still in the veins. 
He looked above him, and the roof was wrapped | 
in flames. After a moment’s painful, intense 
stillness, there arose the cry of fire from ten 
thousand voices—it came upon his ear like the | 
knell of departing hope. He looked down at | 
the pit, it was one dense mass of human beings, 
struggling—agonizing for life; he cast his eyes | 
to the gallery—they met there a scene too hor- 
rible to relate—he turned on every side, above, 
around, beneath him, they met that unvarying 
scene, men struggling for life; and he looked at 
her who sat beside him a moment before, in the 





his lips; but pale and motionless she lay as if the | 
spirit had taken its flight to a happier region.— | 
Life—human life is priceless, no possible valu-' 
ation can be fixed. Let death come to the 
warrior in the hot melee, or upon the tented field, 
when the bloody battle has been won and lost, 
and it is stripped of half its terrors—‘‘ he can 
find no prouder grave”—no place, no time more 
fit to return to his kindred dust. But to die—to 
burn—to see the waves of fire roll on every side 
one ever-varying, never-ending sea of fire—to. 
behold the flames devour piece by piece, atom. 
by atom, the beautiful being before him—to hear | 
the red air resound with her shrieks, her groans, | 
doomed to horrid torture; the thought was’ 
agony. “ How fleet is the glance of the mind.” 
He thought of his father-land on the distant | 
shore beyond the sea—of his parents, friends— | 
of the happy fireside he had deserted; but his 
thoughts returned to her beside him. 
It was then his heart told him he loved; he 
clasped her to his bosom—youth, love, joy, life, 
happiness, all were concentrated in tht one 
long embrace. But there was no time to delib- 
erate. Life was the prize to be won—not only 
his own, but one even more precious—of her he 
loved. Action was every thing. There was 
still a possibility of eseape. He madly rushed 
on bearing his burthen as lightly as if it had been 
a mere holyday pastime. His powerful frame 
thrust easily beside him the doomed victims— 
he stopped not to look behind; he held in his 
arms al] that was dear to him; he heard the 
roaring of the elements of destruction around, 


excited frame. He knew thatall hopes of egress 

through the jammed up door were fruitless; he 

leaped upon the stage and hurried threugh a 

narrow door into the green foom. A faint ray | 
of light broke upon him from a low window.— 
He hesitated not, but leaped frum the window 
with his prize. 

They were safe, and he heeded not the bruises 
and sprains whict.his descent had caused. He 
hurried to the nearest coach stand, and drove 
to Mrs. Vernon’s. 


that they would meet under such circumstances. 

All displeasure had long since disappeared and 

she was anxiously awaiting her return, when | 
Merton placed Miss Vernon on the sofa. With- 
out making any enquiries, Mrs. Vernon ordered 
such remedies as the emergency of the case de- 
manded. She soon recovered trom her swoon, | 
and it was with a look that more than repaid 
him for all the pain which he now, for the first | 
time began to suffer, that she thanked him as the 
preserver of her life. The excitement of the 
past,scene lent unwonted vigor tohis frame; but 
now, exhausted nature gave way, and as his’ 
eye met her sweet smile, he felt a sudden dizzi- 

ness and a sharp pain running through his head; ; 
raising his hands to his forehead as if to quiet | 
the pain, he exclaimed, “Oi God!” and sunk | 
into a swoon still more severe than that which | 
he had just witnessed. The samesimple reme- | 
dies that had just been employed, were now of 

no avail. A physician was called in, who bled 
him copiously. He was weak from the loss of 
blood, and sore from his many bruises. A week | 





full enjoyment of life—a smile still lingered on 


ejapsed before he left his bed. Of the care ans | 


ignorant that Merton was there. 


| hand. 


Little did she think when a | 
few hours before, she parted with her daughter, | bined to induce him to make so generous an 


that youth is the time to love. , 


——__} 
attention he received, I will leave the reader 
to imagine. Miss Vernon was his nurse. 

Merton was indeed sorry that he had no lon- 
ger anexcuse for remaining under Mrs. Ver- 
non’s hospitable roof; and I will not say that his 
kind nurse was grieved when he left; but cer- 
tainly she was not much overjoyed when he 
was able to walk. ‘Not that she would have him 
suffer or pine in sickness: no, rather would she 
suffer a thousand evils, but then, the time al- 
ways passed so pleasantly when she read to him, 
or supplied his numerous wants—and then, he 
thanked her so kindly. When she listened to 
the stories of distant countries he had visited, 
she mentally exclaimed, what shall Ido when 
Mr. Merton is gone. 

Hunter had returned to his hotel the evening 
we have alluded to, and without :ceing Merton, 
retiredto his room; but the next day he made 





|| frequent and earnest inquiries for him. He 


had heard of the burning of the theatre, but was 
He had not 
called upon Miss. Vernon, for he felt a little 
piqued that she should have walked on so fast 
as he supposed, for he had followed them; but 
in the great crowd that were thronging the 
streets at that time of the day, he missed them. 
He thought that his friend had very easily in- 
sinuated himself in the good graces of Miss 
Vernon, and was even a little jealous, lest he 
had put his threat into execution. 

When Merton left Mrs. Vernons, he returned 
immediately to his hotel, ard inquiring if Hun- 
ter was in his room, entered. ‘ Hallo Merton, 


above him; it added fresh vigor to his already | where have you been stowed this week past” en- 


| quired Hunter. Merton explained. 

“ Well, Merton,” replied H. “ you haveshown 
yourself a true Yankee tar, and as I suppose, 
you have now some claim to Mary’s gratitude, 
‘at least, if nothing more, so you may take her, 
if you can and he d——d to you, so give us your 
I’m going on a cruise up the Mediterra- 
nean.” 

Whether Hunter’s affection had sprnng from 
a mere admiration of her beauty, and had al- 
ready begun to wane, or other causes had com- 





| offer, we are unable to say. This conversation 
gave anew turn to Merton’s thoughts; if before 
|he had loved her, he hardly dared to own it to 
himself, much less even hope to win her affec- 
tions. But now all obstacles were removed.— 
He was young—his friends were far away—he 
could not consult their wishes; but what then, 


'| his happiness was alone concerned. He thought 


of his youth, but reasoned himself into the belief 

“ And then—and then,” thought he “TI love 
her—with her I shall be immeasurably happy 
—without her, forever miserable.’ The mo- 
ment he debated the question with himself, he 
was lost. 

A month had elapsed, and as Merton sat be- 
side Miss Vernon, one summer’s eve, her hand 
clasped in his, “‘ how happy Mary,”—but I shall 
not record a conversation, which, however in- 
teresting to them, would seem too sentimenta} 
for the reader. Sufjicit to say, that Merton, 
after revolving in his mind, the question to 
marry, or not to marry, had hurried to Mrs. 
Vernon’s, and tothe blushing Mary had declared 
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his unalterable love and sworn to vows of holy | 
import, which she had accepted with a sigh ;— | 


“ for love has made its best interpreter a sigh.” | 


It might appear that Miss Vernon was fickle | 
and inconstant; but bestow censure where cen- | 
sure isdue. Thatshe had been in some meas- | 
ure engaged to Hunter, is mosttrue. She ad-| 
mired the handsome, young American, and was | 
captivated with his free and easy manners.— | 
She thought she loved—it was but a dream.— | 
She was young and inexperienced. When first | 

- we love, “we are enamoured of the beautiful | 
beau ideal of our imagination,” but it is not love. | 
The revolving months tell another tale, and we | 
soon discover it to be a less holy feeling.— | 
Angels, says George Sands, are less pure than | 
a young man of twenty who loves sincerelvy.— | 
Love in our younger days, exerts a holy and a | 

hallowing influence; and no one ever felt that | 

influence more forcibly—upon no one did ever 
love exert its power more successfully in effect- | 
ing a salutary change, than upon Merton. His 
mode of life, had necessarily thrown him among | 
that class of men, whose only business while on | 
terra firma, is enjoyment. Sailors are often-| 
times dissipated, but seldom vicious. Merton | 
was not indecd a dissipated man—but he could | 
not have dwelt long among them‘ without im- | 
bibing the contagion of their manners. Miss | 

Vernon was his guardian genivs—-she reclaimed | 

him from her old companions. | 


| 
That week passed most happily, but tardily 


| preserve the fire from ever burning out. 





to the impatient lovers. They left the gay city | 
to enjoy the honey moon, apart from others.— | 
Their affections—their hopes—their happiness | 
were centered ineach other. There was noth- | 
ing left for them to desire. They retired toa | 
pleasant vottage on the banks of a meandering | 
stream, situated in a most romantic part of the | 
country, away from the public thorough-fares. 
Years rolled over their heads—prosperity and’ 
happiness crowned their joyous lives, and as 
Merton looked upon their beautiful boy, he 
longed to present him to his aged sire and ask | 


thing around, tended to wean them from the gay 
and heartless society of the world, and turn 
their thoughts to each other, where there was a 
mine of happiness, from whence they might 
draw treasures as inexhaustless as they were 
priceless—that every thing animate and inani- 
mate, participated in their happiness—that the 
tall poplars around the old cottage, inclined their 
tops to listen to her evening song, as she leaned 
her head upon the manty form of her husband— 
alike forgetful of the future and the past—that 
the mountain stream glistened more brilliantly 
and laughed out more joyously, as it bounded 
along o’er its pebbled bed, reflecting the image 
of those two beings, who had placed their hearts 
upon the altar of bliss, and sworn to watch and 
Mrs. 
Merton thought her husband less happy than 
usual, as he discoursed of home and that far dis- 
tant land, where he roved in childhood, 


“ As light of heart and free of wing as Eden’s garden 
bird.” 


This desire of returning to his native land, so 


took possession of his mind, that it produced a } 


settled melancholy, which, not all the endear- 
ments and affection of his wife could dispe!.— 
They who choose, may ridicule the fondness for 
home and the scenes of childhood, but it isa love 
by no means unworthy the man. Home! how 


many recollections crowd upon the mind at the | 


very sound. There isa magic in that word 
which carries back our thoughts to the happy 
scenes of youth. Home, whatis it? It is the 
place, when first we opened our eyes upon the 


| gladsome, joyous light of day—when first we saw || 


our kindred and friends around us. There isa 
charm in the place, whether the lowly farm- 
house is still covéred over wiih the fragrant 
wood bine, or moss and briers grown pp in the 
old fashioned perch, when we so oft have sported 
in the spring time of our existence. 


parenis, friends, resi—it is to that place our 
thoughts have been so ofien carried back, wheu 
roving o’er the wide world, and it is there we 


It is there | 
we first inhaled the breath of life—it is there our || 


forgiveness. They drank deep draughts from | would choose to rest when we depart fora hap. 
the cup of happiness, and fondly imagined that | pier clime. 


it would never lessen. ‘ - 
¥ | Mrs. Merton, to whom every thought, every 





It was the vernal season of the year—all na- 
gure was clothed in a soft and enchanting mel. |! 
ancholy, and at the close of such day, as poets 
love to describe, and we to look upon, that Mer- | 
ton and his bride sat in the little porch of their | 
cottage, covered with the woodbine and honey- | 
suckle. It was alovely scene, such as we would | 
wish our eyes might rest upon, when for the last | 
time we gaze upon the setting sun—a scene so | 
emblematic of the last moments of a good man. | 


We love to sit on such an evening and gaze at | 
the bright and glorious orb of day, as it imper- | 
ceptibly hides itself behind the “ heaven-kiss- | 
ing” hills. There is something in that soft and | 
soothing scene, which raises our thoughts above | 
the low and grovelling pursuits of the world, | 
and we hold commune with other worlds and | 


| Wish of her hu band’s was law, readily consen- 
ted to leave the sea-girt isle, whose love was 
entwined about her heart, by so many tender 
associations. Merton soon disposed of the 
property he had received with his wife, aud left 
with regret, the shores of England, where he 
had been received so kindly in his younger 
days. 

He walked once more in the streets of his na- 


| tive village; but how changed from the little 


hamlet he left in youth. Ten yearsmake won- 
derous changes in our proud Jand, which is the 
very seat of enterprise. The old mansion still 
stood the same—all else how different. His 
mother had been carried to the cold and silent 
tomb, and the friends and acquantances of his 





systems—with God our maker. It exerts a| 
grand and holy influence over the heart of man 
—it expands with philanthropy and good feeling 
towards his brutherman. But we have digress- 
ed. Upon such an evening, Merton and his! 


youth—some had gone 
“ To that clume where we all are hastening.” 
His old father received him with heartfelt 
kindness, and his wife too met a grateful wel- 


come. 
JAQUES. 





wife were indeed happy. It seemed that every | 


HYMN TO VENUS. 
Ador’d, gold-crown’d, bright-blushing Aphrodite, 
I sing the Queen of Cyprus’ sea-girt height, 
Whither the dank breath of the blowing West, 
W ave-cradled, bear her in her foamy nest, 
O’er the froth’d Ocean’s wildly-boiling breast. 


Her, then, the gem-wreathed Hours with greeting glad 
Received, and straight in deathless raiment clad : 
And on her brow immortal proudly set 
A glorious, golden, rich-wrought coronet : 

And hung a jewel in each pierced ear, 

Of mountain brass, than gold itself more dear. 
Then round her tender neck and breasts of snow 
Those golden chains they wound, whose sunny glow 
Had oft their own bright shapes illum’d, when they 
Join’d in Jove’s halls th’ Immortals’ glad array : 
Thus, by their gentle hands attired, the Hours 
Led the young Goddess to the Ethereal Powers. 
They saw, and kindly welcomed her, and laid 
Softly their hands onhers, andinly pray’d— 

Each, and the nymph, his virgin-bride become, 
With him might hasten to his starry home. 

Thus gazed all Heaven ih strange delight to see 

| The form of violet-brained Cythere. 


Hail to thee, dark-eyed! honey-tongued, all hail! 
| In song’s sweet strife vouchsafe me to prevail; 

| Tune thox my lyre, and 1 will tell of thee, 

In after-strains of swectest minsirelsy. 





A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


It was the calin and silent night !— 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was Queen of landand sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hush’d domain : 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign 
In the solemn midnight 
| Centuries ago! 


’Twas in the calm and silent night !— 

The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight 

From lordly revel, rolling home ! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman, what befel 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
Astreak of lizht before him lay, 
Fail’n through a hali-shutstable door 
Across his path. He passed,—for nought 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air, how calin, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


| Oh strange indifference ! low and high 
| Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still—but knew not why 
The world was listening—unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Cenurie$ ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness—charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
Toita happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay new-born, 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
| Inthe solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 














~ the front door there moved a long proces- 
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For the Oasis. 
THE TRIUMPH OF PRIDE OVER 
AFFECTION. 
Money brings honor, friends, conquests, and realms. 
Paradise Regained. 
CHAPTER I. 
Thcu bearest thy heavy riches huta journey, 
And death unloads thee.— Measure for Measure. 
The Sunis inthe West, 
The Stars are on the Sea, 
Each kindly hand I’ve pressed, 
And now farewell to thee.— Anon. 
Tuere was a bustle and quiet stir, as if, 
the passengers were about to fulfila neces-| 





sary but melancholy duty, as they journeyed | 


along the quiet and grass-growa streets of | 
the retired village of C——. Before the; 
doors of the great house of the village, were 
collected a large multitude, who seemed 
quietly awaiting the time when their servi- 
ces would be required. Soon from out 


sion, and the black pall which covered the 
coffin they bore, told the melancholy duty 
in which they were engaged. The owner 
of that proud mansion, which from its ap- 
pearance rightly indicated him to be the chief 
personage of the hamlet, was being carried 
to his long home. It wasa chilly, rainy day, 
and the long procession which followed the 
corse to its new dwelling, moved on in si- 
lence and sadness. 


it cast an additional gloom, if such were 





- 


The state of the weath- | 
er well accorded with their eceupation, for |, 


| Months passed, and the gloomy thoughts 


;and sad impressions which at first bore 
‘down his mind, were soon dispelled by the 
“bright and. buoyant spirits of youth, and he 
turned once more to the friends of his own 
‘ace. The Poet sang sweetly of “first and 
' passionate love,” and Glanville in no wise 
different from others, but with like passions 
and feelings, had long nourished a boyish af- 
fection for Constance Seymour. Uolike 
the fate which too often aitends “ first love,” 
‘that affection remained unchanged, “it had 
‘grown with his growth and strengthened 
‘with his strength.” Oftentimes had they 
replighted vows of unchangeable fidelity— 
and they looked forward to the day of their 
‘union as the great event of their lives, 
‘which was to consummate their happi- 
ness and ensure to them the “ to Kalon” 
of this world. Her only inheritance was 
‘rare beauty and poverty ; but she was of 
‘no base lineage. She was descended from 
the only aristocracy, that we can recognise 
in our country. Her ancestors were those 
who in their country’s hour of ‘‘ darkness 
and wo” had perilled their all. Constance 
was indeed poor, but Glanville then consid- 
ered his fortune only useful, inasmuch as 
he was enabled to ensure her happiness. 
Time passed pleasantly and rapidly in a 
sweet interchange of affection—to them it 
seemed the happiest part of their young ex- 


| of the world without and think only of self. 
\ Our situation and prospects come up in 
_ strong review before us. 

| The eldest stranger, whom our reader 
| will soon recognise as Glanville, had retarn- 
jed that day to his native village, from his 
| three years’ tour through Europe. The 
‘other stranger bore the name of Hooker, 
‘and was unexpectedly met by Glanville, 
| who greeted him as the companion of his 
earlier years. They had conversed for 
‘some time—recalling old scenes of their 
youthful days—making many mutual in- 
quiries, and on the part of Glanville in re- 
lation to the events that transpired at C—— 
during his absence. But by degrees the 
conversation lagged and Glaaville for some- 
time sat wrapped in his own gloomy thoughts 
unmindful of the many observations of his 
friend. He had learned enough during his 
short conversation with Hooker, to con- 
vince him, that Constance had been the ob- 
ject of his friend’s attention, but seemingly 
remained faithful to her plighted engage- 
ments. 

“ Glanville,” exclaimed Hooker, “ yuu do 
not seem in the spirits that one should who 
‘is returning to his native country after so 
long an absence; what weighs so heavily 
on your mind 2” 
|“ Hooker,” replied he, “I have consider- 
| ed you heretofore to be my friend, and that 








. . - is > 2 re » Ke i sly = ; H - ; 1 
possible, over the spirits of the mourners ; | istence, and yet they locked anxiously. for | instead of doing any thing to my prejudice 


and it would have seemed to a passin 
stranger, that theirs was no feigued sorrow, 


gg 


Glanville, governed more by the advice 


| ward for a greater share—a consummation | you would exert yourself to forward my in- 
| of bliss. | 


| terest,—I am willing to make you my con- 
| fident, although ix so doing, I violate a 





but that each one was conscious of having! ape aca he S 
lost a dear and valued friend. They bore | and solicitations of his friends, than his own \ rule of conduct I profess to be governed by, 


him to his narrow, subteraneous cell—they | inclinations, determined to travel through _and that is, never to disclose a secret to any 


heaped dust upon dust, earth upon earth— Barope. 
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it was the last but sacred duty they were 
allowed to perform; and as each one retired 
that night to rest, it was with softened 
feelings and a daildened heart. This was 
a mournful spectacle for the dwellers of 
that little hamlet; nothing disturbed the 
sabbath stillness but the knell of death.— 
Henry Glanville, who had been laid in the 
village grave yard, had eanly settled in the 
little village of C——, and through a long 
life, had devoted his time and energies to 
the acquirement of this world’s goods. By 
perseverance and honest industry he had 
been eminently successful. Richard Glan- 


ville was the only sén and heir to his fa-} 


ther’s fortunes. To use the common >x- 
pression of the world, he was now indepen- 
dent, and he suddenly found himself in pos- 
session of all the luxuries and enjoyments 
that this world carp afford. He loved his 
father with a sincere and fitial affection, 


and now felt his loss most poignantly. He | 


thought not of the bright prospects that 
were so suddenly spread before him, or of 
the fortune he had inherited ; but he grieved 


which he contemplated was bitter, yet he flat- | 
| 


The thought of the short absence | one, the discovery of which, to the world, 


would cause me any uneasiness——Can I 


tered himself and Constance that he would _depend upon yoursecrecy and your advice 7” 
soon return, enriched and improved by a) «Ceytainly, Glanville,” said H., “I were 
knowledge of the men and manners of the | indeed unworthy your friendship, which I 
old world, and then the object of their! have solong enjoyed, if 1 would disclose 
wishes would be obtained.—How true is | any secret you had entrusted to me, or if 


the observation that, man is the creature of 
circumstance. 

CHAPTER II. 

| Gold will pave the way to the stars! with 
gold beauty is won; before gold, prison bars 
are but gossamer-webs and the nearest 
path to the throne is strewed with gold.— 
Andre Vassale. 

In a snug and quiet room at the Union 
Hotel, in the village of C——. sat two stran- 
gers who had just arrived and taken quar- 
ters in the comfortable apartments of mine 
jhost. It was a cold and checrless night 
without: the snow drifted by with the sud- 
den gusts of wind and the stoim beat fierce- 
ly upon the window. One of those nights 
that we so often experience in this our 
‘northern clime and which makes the fire- 
‘side a delightful retreat—ones thoughts 








for the loss of a kind and tender parent.— 


naturally turn inward; we are unmindful 


_[ would not in every manner advance your 
|interests ; how shall I advise you?” 

“Hear me then,” replied Glanville, evi- 
dently much excited, “you know when my 
father died, I inherited a competent fortune 
—a fortune which in this country would 
_have been considered large, and had I re- 
‘mained at home, I might have been inde- 
pendent; but like most young men of my 
‘age, I was fond of change and was seized 
with a desire of visiting Europe. I did so; 
and young and unexperienced in the ways 
of the world, I was led into every kind of 
lexcess in those dissipated capitols, Paris 
and Naples—I gambled—won; at first I play- 
ed from the mere love of the excitement, 
until at length the habit grew upon me,—I 
lost. I found too late that fortune would 
not always continue on my side. Soon I 
lost great sums—it was then necessary to 
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play, to win back my fortune, or be a beg-| 


gar. Youseemehere. My history is soon} 
told. With more than a gambler’s energy I) 
tore myself from the gaming table, and with | 


the little that remained JI determined to re- | 


turn to my native land, before it was too 
late. 
ate fortunes, how to live I know not; the | 
future looks dark and ominous, counsel me ?” | 

“T kuow of but one course for you to pur- 
sue, my friend, and that is to fall to work! 
with peasant heart and arm,” rejoined | 
Hooker, in 2 tone which showed that his | 
boasted friendship was rapidly disappearing. 

“Never, by Heavens!” exclaimed Glan- 
ville, striking his clenched hand upon the) 
table. 
who can lend his whole soul and devote | 
his life to the acquirement of the almighty | 
dollar. 
galling to the feelings of a proud man, than 
to fall from the station he has held in society, 
and as he passes by the mushroom aris- 
tocracy of the day, hear them exclaim, as 
they point their fingers “ 
fortunate gentleman ;” “I have loved wealth” | 
continued he less bitterly “‘ only as a means 
toan end—I never could be a miser. I 
have spent money freely and I consider it |, 
only useful and necessary for the enjoy-) 
ments of life.” 


“But what then do you propose to do, | 


and how will you mend your ruined for- | 
tunes,” replied Hooker, “I am fearful that 
your pride will prove your ruin.” 

“ There’s the rub,” said Glanville, “ that 
is what I have been revolving in my mind 
for many days; but I willnotgive up Dame 


Fortune yet; once she favored me, although || 


in an evil hour she proved my ruin. There 
is one hope left and that is to—marry aa 
beiress,—once had such a thought come in 
my mind; I should have said, ‘down devil, 
down ;’ but necessity drives us to strange 
shifts.” 

“ That is an expedient, I had not thought 
of—I have heard a vague report of your be- 
ing engaged to Miss Seymour, but as she 
is not an heiress, you must turn your atten- 
tion elsewhere—but I have always consid- 
ered that report as mere scandal, for I never 
thought that Glanville, the rich, the talented, 
would unite his fortunes with those of Con- 
stance Seymour. But even if there had 


been such an engagement, it was merely | 


a boyish affection, and probably on her part 
it has long since been forgotten ; or if not 
you can settle the matter very easily—you 
will doubtless find no difficulty in convin- 
cing her that you never felt any real love 
for her, and therefore it would be ungener- 
ous in her to press the engagement—but it 
is most probable she is as tired of the en- 
gagement as you are. 

“There, you mistake me, my friend,” 
replied Glanville, “if there lives one wo- 


I ama ruined man—a man of desper- | 


“No, never, Iam not one of meee 


No! there can be nothing more | 


there goes the un- 





‘another, if there breathes one who could | 
make my life pass pasonatty —that woman 
is Constance Seymour.’ 

“I have no doubt you think so now, but} 
let me tell you,” aontinued Hooker unwil- 
ling to give up bis point of separating Con- 
‘stance and Glanville, “that at present you 
are only attracted by the charms of her 


wither and decay. 
a mere boyish affection,—I know that in af- 
| ter years, we too often feel a preference for 
‘the person who first awakened in our 
| breast the dormant fires of love—but be not 
| mistaken, as you value your happiness—that 
affection which increases by “eeneien can 
| never be more than friendship.” 

| You reason plausidly, if not soundly,” 
said Glanville, “and I am willing to be con- 
'vinced although my better judgment will | 
|not yield—and yet I sincerely love Con- 
| stance—but she is poor—‘he curse of pov- 
,erty is upon her. My fortunes are desper- 
ate and they never can be linked with hers. 
When I left C , Miss Baily was just 
coming out—is she still in town ?” 

“Yes, she is ;? added Hooker, who was 
willing to drop the subject since he had 
gained his point; “she is in town aad at 
“present attracts considerable attention.’ 








| eg remember rightly »’ continued Glaa- 
ville, “Miss Baily is not handsome—but 
| good looking. She is a girl of great expec- 
| tations—one who willinherita great fortune 
land will make a shining woman, she will 
| preside over any establishment with grace. 
| Her father and mine were old friends, and 
jhe received assistance from him when 
first starting in life;—I think he has not 
forgotten the henefits he received then, and 
would be proud of an alliance now with the 
| family of his old friend, and if her affections 
are not pre-engaged I shall start in the race 
with a fair prospect of success.” 

Mary Baily was the only daughter of a 
rich father,—she had great prospects, as 
Glanville had said and so the world belie- 
ved. 

Thus was Glanville treacherously mislcd 
by Hooker, whom he cvniidently believed | 
to be his friend—thus was he encouraged | 
| to forget his solemn vows and 
'gagements to 


was destined to be the victim of pride — 
Hooker had his objects in view as will be} 
seen in the sequel. Glanville loved Con-! 
stance for her beauty, for her own rich vir-! 
tues, and that love was reciprocated ; but | 
as Jean Paul saith “the beginning of love | 
is in the power of every one,” so Gianville 
flattered bimself, that in a short time he 
would love Miss Baily with as deep an af-' 
fection, as Constance,—but he forgot that 
other maxim, that the “ ending of Inve is in) 
{the power of no one.” 








man on earth whom I could love more than 


beauty—the roses on her cheeks will soon} 
As I said before, it was | 


plighted ol 
Constance, and Mary Baily | 


a el 

Miss Baily was not whatthe world would 
|eall handsome, and had none of that facina- 
‘ting beauty which Constance possessed.— 
| She was tall and finely formed, but not so 
tall as to attract attention on account of her 
i supericr height. She was one of those, 
} who at first would be observed, and as her 
acquaintance improved and the rich stores 
of her mind were developed, would win es- 
Such was Mary Bai- 
ly whom Glanville determined to win. He 
was one of the very few men of the world, 
who could boast, that he never engaged in 
an “affaire de coeur,” without succeeding ; 
possessed of a fine commanding person and 
ofa certain polishand refinement, which we 
may never expect to see in men, who have 
not travelled much o1 mixed in the fashion- 
jable society of the old world. From Miss 
| Baily he met a warm reception. His char- 
acter and the state of his fortune was un- 
| know yn at C——, and he was always a wel- 
,come guest at the house of his father’s 
friend. 

Hooker had not disclosed the secret con- 
| fided him; such was not his interest, for he 
| wished Glanville never more to think of 
|Miss Seymour, but as a friend. He loved 
| her if such was possible, for a mind arrived 
at such maturity of corruption. 


AHAPTER IIL 


“ Lydia.— How persuasiveare his words ! 
how charming will “even” poverty be with 
| him.” 
, “Captain.—By heavens! [ would fling 
jall the goods of fortune from me with a 
| prodigal hand, to enjoy the scene when I 
might clasp my Lydia to my bosom, and 
say the word affords no smile but here.” 
“ Lydia.—Now could I fly. with him to 
the antipodes.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It was a bright and joyous morn in the 
flowery month of May, and the sun seemed 
to shine more warmly, and the litile birds to 
sing more cheerily—that nature had put on 
her richest garb to welcome in the day, 
which was to seal the fate of Mary Baily. 
It was her wedding day, and every thing 
! appeared propitious, as if to assure her that 
| the happiness in expectancy was no fanciful 
‘dream. But to return one moment to Glan- 
ville, whom we saw in the last chapter con- 
triving a plot against one of the loveliest 
! of creation. 
He had succeeded in his machinations 
f even beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
| tions. In pressing his suit he had found in 
‘ber father a warm co-adjutor. Glanville 
was still thought rich, and stood high in the 
! little world of C——, and a prudent father 
| saw no objections to the match. He was 
| ope of those who thooght that if bis daugh-. 
i ter was well settled in life, it was al he, 
' happiness required. Such was the friend 
* Glanville fonnd in the father who exerted b 





| teem, and then love. 
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powerful influence over the mind of an affec- 
tionate and dutiful daughter. It was now his 
wedding morning, and there stood that beau- 
tiful girl about to be sacrificed upon the altar 
of Mammon. The scene has been too of- 
ten.described and too often witnessed for 
the reader to be interested with a descrip. 
tion. The honey moon passed most happily 
and she fondly believed that her present 
bliss would continue while life remained.— 
Leave we them,—the reader is already 
aware what must inevitably be her fate, 
and that her happiness will be short-lived 
indeed ; every womanis fully sensible when 
she is not loved, or when the love she has 
inspired, begins to wane. 

Mrs. Glanville soon awoke to a full con- 
sciousness of her melancholy situation,— 
months passed on. One day she discover- 
ed Miss Seymour’s miniature in her hus- 
band’s rooia, which he had that morning 
left carelessly exposed,—it was the anni- 
versary of her wedding day. Then it was 
that, “assurance was made doubly sure.” 
If before she had doubted his love, yet she 
would not suffer herself to believe that 
Glanville was false—but now her doubts 
disappeared like mist before the morning’s 
sun. She sought a0 companion in her mis- 
ery, if before she would «have others ‘‘ joy- 
ous in her joys,’ now she would not per- 
mit them to be grieveus in her ills—her 
grief was all her own. Apart from others, 
solitary and neglected she mourned her un- 
requited love, as in moments of sadness and 
sorrow, she recalled the “ memories of old” 
when to her the world presented only its 
fair and flowry side—when all promised 
happiness and sweet, consoling hope whis- 
pered its seductive promises in her youth- 
ful ear, of the fulfillment of her young and 
joyous expectations, and locking at her dark 
prospect of happiness now, she wondered 
that the spark of life was still enkindled or 
that her heart which was broken, “ would 
brokenly live on.” 


CRAPTER IV. 
“Oh! she was changed 

As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 

Had wandered irom its dwelling, and her eyes, 

They had not their own lustre, but the look 

Which is not ofthe earth: she was become, 

The qucen of fantastic realm; her thoughts 

Were combiuations of disjointed things.”— Byron. 

There is something in woman’s love, so 
mysterious and unseen in its effects, which 
so etherealizes, spiritualizes her nature, that 
it defies description. Far different are the 
workings of that passion in mao’s sterner 
breast. His thoughts are diverted from 
the object of his affection, by the ever-vary- 
ing and changing scenes of the wurid, its 
husiness, its cares aad its pleasures; and 
even with the woman, who fiuds herself 
ever in the ball-room, and ever ready to 
join the giddy dance of pleacure, there are 
@ thousand things to til up the blank mo- 





notony of her existence. But she, who 
loves sincerely, is bound up in one object, 
her affection and sympathies are centered 
there—it is her world, her all. When first 
sailing on youth’s tranquil, chrystal sea, 
with spirits light and buoyant as air, she is 
filled with sanguine hopes—she looks around 
upon nature andthe world, with acomplacent 
countenance and an eye beaming with pleas- 
ure. She dreams not that in every flower 
there lurks a secret poison ; but fondly im- 
agines, she is to be wafted on the broad 
ocean of happiness to a more bland and 
delightful clime, and heeds not the wisdom 
of experience, which warns her of the chills 
and storms of the world—of the blight and 
mildew, which alas, too often blunt all the 
finer feelings of the soul. She does not be- 
lieve, that the lovely and the beautiful scene 
around, can ever be changed by the work- 
ings of some dark spirit, from a Paradise in- 
to a hell—that it must soon fade away— 
that friends with their honied words, come 
and go like the changing summer’s cloud. 
It is then in youth, when filled with glad- 
some spirits, that she looks around and 
would find one to share her joys and sor- 
rows; and hope whispers, that a counter- 
part of self can be found on earth—she 
nourishes some beau ideal in her imagina- 
tion, and vainly hopes that stern reality will 
bring to view the promised object. A 
change comes o’er her nature,—and she is 
attracted by the manly form of him who 
bends in adoration before her, offering upon 
the altar of her affections a virgin heart.— 
Then mark the change; her spirits seem 
tranqualized—a shade of sadness comes 
over her lightsome spirits, but a sadness 
unmixed with melancholy. As the shades 
of soothing twilight come on, her thoughts 
glide insensibly from external things, and 
in imagination she sees the youthful form | 
of her lover before her—now he smiles and | 
breathes forth those words of tenderness, 
warm from the heart, which no. tongue can 
utter, but which she listens to with chained 
attention: she marks his looks as when they | 
last parted ; again he is abstractedly 
upon vacancy—he seems to recall 
words, and his eye kindles, his countenance 
is flushed with pleasure, as he dwells upon 
the remembrance of that proof of affection 
—the first, the last kiss of pure, unchanging 
love. 
another change,—that cold reality should 
lay her hand upon the rising fancy, and rea- 
son too soon resume her vacant throne; that 
she should feel that cold neglect is her only 


azing 
her la 


But alas, that there should come still | 


is the reflection, that the fond love, which 
she has cherished, is turned into “the por- 
tion of weeds” and decay, which is the lot 
of all who love. 

Around the grated windows of one of the 
rooms of a large house, in the village of 
C——, were collected a crowd of little chil- 
dren, who were gazing attentively upon 
one confined within the bars. It was the 
person of a female, who appeared young, 
despite the furrows and wrinkles, that deep 
absolving thought, or corroding care, had 
traced upon her once marble forehead. This 
assemblage of innocence and joy were mer- 
ry, and ever ahd anon, cone more daring 
than the rest, would approach and hold 
converse with the prisoner, then would she 
scatter upon the wind, little slips of paper 
and tell them to “ go buy love—love is only 
bought with money.” They threw up their 
hats in the air, and elapped their little hands 
for very joy, when she sung snatches from 


a ditty, whose burthen was, 
My Richard has come o’er the sea, 
How happy, how happy we’ll be. 


Yet they feared no danger for such was her 
nature, that even in her wildest flights, she 
was harmless. 

Such was Mrs. Glanville—the accom- 
| plished, the lovely heiress of C——, neg- 
‘lected and alone. The worldly spirit of her 
father had left its kindred dust ; forgotten 

by a husband, she doated upon, how pitia- 
ble was her condition, bereft of reason, that 
noblest faculty, which raises man above 
jm brute creation. Verily her love had 
fallen into the that “portion of weeds and 
worn-out faces,” which isso often the lot of 
those who love, too kindly. 

CHAPTER V. 

“Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disqufeteth him- 
self in vain.” 

It was with feelings of unmingled Joy, that 
Hooker attended Glanville’s wedding. He 
| thought his plans were rapidly approaching 
‘the desired consummation; for he had suc- 
ceeded in his grand object of separating 
Glanville and Constance forever. From 
that day especially, he devoted himself most 
| assiduously to her. Hooker was well vers- 
td in the knowledge of the human heart, 
and had read the book of human nature to 
some purpose. Most men in his situation 
and with his intentions, would have endeav- 
ored to lessen Miss Seymour’s confidence 
in Glanville ; but not so with him,—he al- 
ways spoke of him in the highest terms— 
considered him his friend—that he was one 
who would scorn to do a mean action, and 





| that sooner or later, Glanville would make 


dower. The lover—the betrothed may be | explanations as would be most satisfactory — 
far away, and yet the chains which bind: to her; and then she would listen to him 


her, more firm than the rocks which sur-| 
round the everlasting hills, can never be un- 
loosed. He can never return the rich treas-_ 
ure she bestowed upon him—her virgin 
beart. But more than this, how agonising 


| with so much attention, and would smile so 
| sweetly at his words of praise. At her mo- 
‘ther’s house he was always a welcome 
‘guest, and possessed Constance’s entire 
‘confidence; and he fondly imagined, that 
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the heart he was so willing to offer, would 
be received in exchange for one more pre- 
cious. But we are often the most duped 
when we attempt to deceive others. How 
true it is that, 

“ There is a divinity, that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 
It was summer, and Hooker fell a victim 
to the prevailing fever of the season. Then 
remorse, more dreadful than the fear of 
death, worked its just punishment; he ra- 
ved in madness. For weeks he knew noth- 
ing of the world around him—he was, as it 
were, surrounded by the apparitions of a 
terrible dream—ail was confusion, horror— 
‘a series and a change of torture.” He 
thought they stood at the bridal altar, that his 
plans had succeeded and Constance was 
soon to be united to him forever ;—the 
Priest was about to pronounce the welcome 
sentence, but at that moment, a pall of thick 
darkness enveloped them, and as it cleared 
away he saw the receding form of the an- 
gel of Death, bearing in his arms the object 
of his affections. Once more he stood at 
that same altar,.—the holy minister called 
the crowd to witness,—from the multitude 
sprang Glanville, and claimed Constance 
as his betrothed bride, and upon her coun- 
tenance was a smile of joy, as she turned 
to his welcome arms: but even then, her) 
heart’s blood trickled slowly down, and pI 
on that fair forehead was the stamp of} 
death ; then he raved wildly, and tore him- 
self, as one in that more fearful madness ; 
nature was exhausted, and with a fiendish 
smile upon his lips, the spirit took its flight 
to another clime. 


‘CHAPTER VI. 


Farewell, O soul departed ! 

Fafewell,O sacred urn! 

Bereaved and broken hearted, 

To earth the mourners turn! 

To the dim and dreary shore 

Thou art cong our steps before! 

But thither the swift hours lead us 

And thou dost but awhile precede us!—Bulwer. 

Reader, our tale is told; we have already 

trespassed upon thy patience longer than 
we would have done willingly. But there 
still remains a frail and fading flower which 
we would not forget, but perhaps would wa- 
ter with the tear of—sympathy or regret.— 
And where is Constance Seymour—the 
beautiful, the confiding—yet ihe deceived. 
How cruelly her cherished hopes had been 
blighted—her forlorn situation, ours is not 
the pen to describe. As Hooker had pre- 
dicted, the roses upon her cheek withered, 
when she became aware of her situation; 
and not all the assiduous attentions and the 
eagerness with which Hooker pressed his 
suit, met any encouragement from Con- 
stance or could divert her mind from her faith - 
less lover. From the day of Glanville’s mar- 
raige, “she pined and sickened at another’s 


known to all save her own pure heart. She 
studiously avoided mentioning even Glan- 
ville’s name, or their unfortunate engage- 
ment to any of her friends who crowded 
thickly round to administer comfort and 
consolation. She found this world “ notan 
inn, but an hospital—a place not to live in, 
but to die in.” The cold grave opened to 
receive the wreck of beauty—of hope.— 
Her friends mourned over her as the victim 
of fell consumption; but there was one who 
followed her last remains to the village 
church-yard who knew the secret cause, 
that worked such destruction, and the tear 
of remorse trickled silently down the cheek 
of Richard Glanville. E. 


—————————— 

By some unaccountable neglect, the following contri- 
bution was made np in the form for the first impression, 
before the proof wastaken. The error was net discov- 
ered until, in a mangled state, it was stamped upon our 
sheet. Justice toourselves, our readers and the author 
demands this second insertion. Epirors. 

For the Oasis. 
NIGHT. 
DEDICATED TO MISS *#*#### S#4EeS8 
Beactirvt Night! that o’er the autumn sky 

Its gorgeous robe of deepening shadow flings,— 
As a glad spirit from its home on high, 

Borne on the viewless zephyr’s balmy wings.—- 
Thou hast a blessing for God's creatures all ;— 

A something that breathes hope to my despair— 

That cools my fevered brow, and soothes my care 
More cheerily than morning’s freshening call 
To jocund life. The aged and the young 

Alike are merry, when thy genial breath, 

As nature’s vesper melodies are sung— 

Steals on its mission,—unto all beneath 
The glorious Heavens, bringing its rich relief— 

Its balm for the heart’s pain—its heaviness and grief 


Beautiful Night! that saw me where, but hist— 
I must not say—aye, ’twas a lovely hour— 
The twilight’s dew, the violet’s lip had kissed— 
All things about me felt its magic power, 
And I, a wandering, dreaming, moon-sick wight 
Sought in the solitude of that dear night, 
To tell my thoughts—my burning hopes my heart— 
Linked as they were with thee, my gentle one— 
But she—the Beauty—looking devilish tart— 
And putting on an air exceeding dun 
Replied that for her special self, she thought 
Mea poor dabbler in so deep a plot— 
And said—(the stupid thing) ahd said moreover— 
That she would ne’er (heigh ho !) accept me as a lover, 
Dirripent Man. 


Say to the flower thou hast plucked, bloom on; 
Bloom on, sweet rose! 
Say to the grass that’s mown, be fresh once more ; 
Say to the wreath removed from Beauty’s brow, 
When the mad hour of revelry is o’er, 
Again be sweet and bright, 
And grace that brow another night ; 
But say not to the fair girl’s withered heart, 
Crushed by a vilian’s coward art— 
To that sad heart. erewhile so warm and pure, 
But now whose wound the grave alone may cure, 
*Sad heart, be glad!’ A. A. M. 
Montreal, December, 1837. 





Forthe Oasis. 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 

Tre melancholy musings, and the thun- 
dering rhapsodies of a 1riend, (who makes 
no limited pretentions to intelligence and 
refinement) alternately greet my eye and 





joy;” her sorrows and her griefs were un- \ 


ear, denouncing in the most unmeasured | 





terms, those for inconstancy who I have 
always considered as the better half of our 
nature. Perhaps it is not my good fortune to 
be as intimately acquainted with female 
character as my more intelligent and refined 
friend ; but from what little knowledge I do 
possess, I have formed a very different opin- 
ion, and I trust that I place a far higher es - 
timate upan it than he is disposed to bestow. 
If Ladies be as fickle and as capricious as 
my friend really considers them, they will 
need a more eloquent advocate than myself 
to clear them from his aspersions. If they 
are innocent of the heinous charge, which 
heaven grant, then even a novice may ven- 
ture to vindicate their character from what 
he thinks to be the cant and calumny of 
those who are so unhappily constituted as 
to dislike the beautiful things of this earth, 
because they are beyond their reach. It is 
the misfortune of ladies to suffer beneath 
the terrible charge of capriciousness. Ifa 
lady prefer the addresses of a very genteel, 
respectable and tolerably handsame young 
man, who has just swooned at the idea of 
a limber shirt collar, o: ao unpolished boot, 
to those of an ugly old fellow, with a face 
as hard looking as a stone-quarry ; “ Ah!” 
the old vetran will say, “they always over- 
look substantial quelifications to lavish their 
favors upon coxcombs.” So if she prefer a 
plain, sensible looking young man toa fop 
or a dandy, in shape like an hour-glass ; oh 
dear, what a noise the disappointed little 
man will make, because she prefers a head 
with some brains to one which may be com- 
pared toa certain large yellow fruit which 
grows on a vine in the cornfields of Western 
New-York. And if a poor pennyless for- 
tune hunter is rejected, then how you will 
hear the disinterested lover rail at the ava- 
tice of the fair sex, because his mistress 
chooses to commit the care of her purse 
strings toa man who owns the coat upon 
his back. The fact is that the discernment 
of the ladies is invariably measured by the 
compliment it pays to our merits. When I 
see a genteman who has for a long time ar- 
dently and devoutly worshiped at the altar 
of love, suddenly railing bitterly at the 
blind deity of his worship; to me it looks 
very much as though he had been unsuc- 
cessful in his addresses. Would it not be 
well for such persons, to think of the infer- 
ence that is usually drawn in such cases ? 
Again, my friends says, that love is tran- 
sient. As faras he speaks from his own 
experience, I cannot contradict him, though, 
if in fact he hae played the part of a gay de- 
ceiver, 1 conjure him to suppress a secret 
which dose so little honor to the stability of 
his own character. And as to the passion 
being transient in the other sex; I suspect 
it amounis to no more than this, that certain 
Ladies have discovered in time to preserve 
their hearts unbroken, the fickleness of their 
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lover. But with all proper respect for the | which will dazzle the eye even of justice, | 
opinions of my friend, I think he is widely | and the lawrel bloom in freshness the more 
mistaken. I speak not of that light and | perennial, becase the soil on which it grew | 
transient impression’ which the comman¢- | js fertilized with blood. But he who thus | 
ing advantage of a fine face or graceful per- | lays waste the innocence of youth, has no! 
son may make, which yields to the impres- | such apology. | 
sion of the next beautiful object or vanishes | [t is not mine to touch the strings at) 
upon an intimate acquaintance ; but [speak | which the tender passions vibrate; but in 
of that warm and deep attachment between | such a cause even the coldcst app:al cannot 
two persons of different sexes resulting! be in vain. 
from a congeniality of hearts—an open con-|| The traitor leaves his friend almost inj 
fidential acquaintance—and admiration of | the same situation in which his friendship 
each other’s virtues anda charity for each found him. Disappointment may throw a |! 
other’s failings, which induces in both an} transient gloom over his hopes, and for an i 
ardent desire for a union of theis separate in-| hour he may think that human nature is| 
terests, separate hopes, and separate feel- one continued drama of treachery, and he! 
ings. To such a passion, where is the man_ is happiest who is soonest hid behind the’ 
who would not boast his faithful persever-! curtain. That life isa dreary and barren’ 
ance ? where is the woman who ever wan-| waste on which no flowers await his cul-| 
dered from it ? ture. But the first transport of passion sub- | 
sided, the soul will recover its wonted clas- | 
\ticity, and friendship may again pour the| 
As fickle fancy changes. | balin of consolation into his wounded heart, 
Ar! no, the love that first can warm, | Has his pretended fiiends robbed him of | 
Will leave her boson never— | his property, the world is still before him. | 
Pea ae In its busy pursuits he may forget the past, 
: .. ; jand gain, at his wish, wealth and honors | 
Love is stronger than friendship, because | —or worse than in fortune, is he made a/ 
at has oaly one object. Friendship isa torch | bankrupt in fame; his conscience will still 
at which other torches may be ligited ; but support him, and patient and persevering | 
love is extinguished ia the solitary tomb.— | industry will again restore him to society. | 
In love, to make one happy 1s our only hope— | 


“- . . | 

ly lab egal - | Aad even if all other resources fail, he still | 

SSF Gey Seapereat only wish. If love then | oan turn to her whose affection has follow- |) 
is the strongest passion in the human heart. 


‘| 
" 
| 





“Then say not woman’s false as fair, 
Tha: like the bee she ranges; 
Still seeking flowers more sweetand rare, 


i : ; é 
ee i me 4 d whi \ ed him through good and evil report, and in | 
that heart is the most depraved which can | wonan’s love he will find a cure for every |} 


|care—a balm for every wound. But who| 


{ 
seud asunder its sacred obligations. The’ 


“Mrs. Jones, you frighten me—do tell 
me what vou mean !” 

“Why, you remember Mrs. Simpson’s 
maid Jane, don’t you ?” 

“To be sure | do—a nicer, tidier, gen- 
teeler gal in her sitiwation wasn’t to be 
found in the whole village. What of poor 
Jane? You don’t mean to say that -she’s 
got married ?” 

“Mrs. Smith, dowt emancipate me—l 
never like to be interrupted in a sad story.” 

“Poor Jane—poor thiag! Whod a 
thought she’d a gone toa thrown herself 
away in thatere kind of maaner! Who's 
it to, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“T declare, Mrs. Smith, you’re too in- 
fectious for any thing in the world. If you 
don’t choose to let me go on, you may tell 
the story yourself.” 

“Well, well, Mrs. Jones, pray excuse me 
“Do go on—when was the poor thing mar- 
ried 2” 

“ Married !—whko said any thing about 
her being married ?- I tell you, Mrs. Smith, 
it’s something worse than being married.” 

‘* Worse than being married! Mrs. Jones, 
the thing’s impossible.” 

“Perhaps if you were in poor Jane’s 
place. you would not thiok so.” 

* Well, my dear, you raly do alarm me; 
dorilieve me from this state of expense, 
and tell me, at once, what has happened.” 

* Well, now, don’t interrupt me. You 
must know Jane went down last week to 
Ezz Harbor, to see her cousin. Her cous- 
in lives close on the beach there, and is 
married to cone Tom Wells, who keeps the 
hotel. Well, there was plenty of company, 
and there they was, going into the snur 
every day, ladies and gentlemen, and all 
together—oh, it’s a horrid thing, this sea ba- 
thing—doun’t you think so, Mrs. Smith 2” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear werry dreadful— 
its downright indecent. 1 wonder how gen- 


' teel folks can think of going into the water 





false lover is the more despicable character, l shall administer co:nfort to her whose hopes ji i, sich shocking dishabel 

from the circumstances attending the origia | man’s perfidy has blasted. No spring shall | “That's jist pb ay gegen er Om 
_ of his attachment. We every day meet | revive the desolation of her hopes—no morn-| as I was saying, they al! goes into the wa- 
those who will court our friendship. W o- | ing sun shall rise upon the darkness of her | ter, and Jane among the rest, and when 
manseldom volunteers her affections, and it i fate. Shall she turn to friendship—a stron- i they were just turning about to come out of 


: ‘ “oameihys ae, | the water, you see, there comes along a tre- 
is only when a long and continued attention ) ger passion has exhausted the heart and j mendous biz crocodile,”— . 


has evineed a warm aad permanent passion laid it desolate. Mention not love; it will ‘* Mrs. Jones, pray lend me your salts.” 
ae ene side, that she will acknowledge 2 only recall the image of her deceiver—even | “And before she could say ‘Jack Robin- 
corresponding impulse. Can any obliga- | che widew who so@uras over the vislcnce i son, eats poor Jane up, in the presence of 
tions be more sacred, than that which we | of death, has no grief like hers} for the hus- | FO ee en ee ae 
have voluntarily assumed? Such is the ob- | band departed in honor, but she is compell-|| do say her vlood was scattered all over td 
ligation which the lover has assumed, an | ed to weep over the loss of a traitor and a, beach.” ae 

such the obligation the false lover has bro- | villain. Month after month, and year after | “ Oh, shocking! I declare I feel quite his- 
ken. I will not attempt to account for the | year, she pines away in sorrow, and at torical, But are you sure, my dear that 


a: : ; f : ithe creatare was a crocodile—I can’t hel 
chivalrous respect in every age paid to the | length she falls like an early flower into the } thinking it must have been a shark.” 4 


lr ge It rainy thatitis! toms. If there is any eye which never| “No, Mrs. Smith, P’m certain sure it 
so, and it may be asserted that respect for wept it will drop one tear upon the green, was a crocodile—I had the thing from Mrs. 


the female character is the last landinark of | sod which covers that lovely ruin—if there | + appa py and gtens the Gast Seay 


ments aad wheo pega see pi ry the | is one heart which never feit anger, it will] “Oh, no body doubts Mrs. Wilson, of 

ae © Sasregnan, # © ruin Of ai moral priQ- } curse the author of that desolation. ;course—but I din’t kaow we had any croco- 
ciple is complete. No commuuion should A Bacuctor.. |diles in this country—I thought they all 
be held with a man destitute of this princi-! ilived in the river Nile.” 
ple. But he whocan wroag a woman, is! “La, my dear, how could you think so, 
unworthy of her society. I would sooner one Mrs. hun g — they don’t—but, 
shake the parricidal hand—I would sooner congress pang yo te aif? a and now 
ae de ; : a you may ask her for yourself. 

€ the most venemous serpent to my bo- And Mrs. Wilson entering as she spoke, 

som. Forsuch a man I cau find no apolo- i ee. made up the trio of old crones. 
ogy. Ambition may excuse the wretch Lop! Mrs. Smith, did you hear the 


vp “ Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilson,” cried Mrs. 

who glories inthe murder ofhis fellow man, mee Choo — |Jones, “how do you do. I have just been 
dh ! no—wh: 4 . 

for gloty may shed a halo 2roundhis beows.|« Awful—awfal nm is it ? telling Mrs. Smith this shocking affair of 


poor Jane Clark. Now do’tell us, to settle 


| 
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O day and night! but this is wondrous strange.— 
Shakespeare. 
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all disputes—was it a crocodile or a shark ?” 

* Oh, my dear creature,” answered Mrs. 
Wilson, ina drawling tone, “certainly a 
crocodile, by all manner of means. How | 
could any one for a moment think otherwise, 
when [had it froin dear Mrs. Tomkins’ 
own dear self, and she knows all the partic- 
ulars.” 


“Well, my dear madam,” said Mrs. | 
Snith, “ will you be so kind as to retail wo | 


us the circumstances of this horrid caters-| 
trofe ? 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly, with the 
greatest pleasure in the world. You must 
koow Jane had leave fiom dear Mrs. Simp- 
son to go duwn to Cape May”— 

“ Egg Harbor,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“No, my dear Cape May,” responded 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“You told me Ezg Harbor,” said Mrs. 
Smith to Mrs. Jones. 

“Aud it was Egz Harbor,” persisted Mrs. 
Jones. 

* Cape May—Cape May—certainly Cape 
May,” reiterated Mrs. Wilson—“I know 
it was Cape May, because Mrs. Tomkins’ 


brother’s wife’s uncle’s first cousin’s daugh- |! 


ter was there at the me, and communi«a- 
ted to Mr:. Tomkias all the most impor- 
tant facts.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Jones, “go on—Mrs. 
Simpson gave Jane leave to go to Egg Har- 
bor’ — 

“TI tell you, my dear, Cape May,” shriek- 
ed Mrs. Wilson. =~ 

“ O, aye, Cape May,” said Mrs. Smith. 

© Yes,” continued Mrs. Wilson, “ she 
had leave from Mrs. Simpsea to go to Cape 
May to see her sister?— 

“ Her cousin, my dear—her cousin,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Jones. 

“ Oh, yes!” edged in Mrs. Smith, “ oaly 
her cousin.” 

“T know better;” shouted Mrs. Wilson, 
“it was her own giniwine sister, I tell you 
I guess I ought to know who it was besi, 
when I had the whole story from dear Mrs. 
Tomkins, and she knows the whole family, 
every mother’s son of them. However, 
you may have it your own way—l’in not 
going to tell things to be contradicted every 
minute.” And she folded her arins and 
pursed herself up, as if determined on the 
most obstinate silence. 


Just at this moment, fortunately for the 
inc'pient belligerants, a servant entered to 
inform Mrs. Jones that some one wished to 
speak with her inthe entry. The old lady 
immediately rose and followed her maid, 
but she had scarcely reached the outside of 
the door, before, with a loud scream, she 
rushed back into the parler, and throwing 
herself in achair, covered her face with 
both her hands. * 

Both the other ladies instantly ran to her 
assistance— 

“ My dear Mrs. Jones, what zs the mat- 
ter?” 

Oh!” sobbed Mrs. Jones, “her ghost!) 
her ghost! she’s out in the entry now—) 

oor thing! why didn’t.they give her decent 

urial? oh! oh 2” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Wil- 


“ Ah, there she is again,” screamed Mrs. 
Jones, as she onc? more covered her face 
with her hands, while the two other ancient 
dames tunbled over one another into the 
far corner of the room. 

“In the name of heaven,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “do go away—cau’t you lay still in 
the crocod:le, till you’re weil digested 2?” 

* Poor spirit.” exelained Mrs. Wilson, 
quaking with terror, * pray depart and rest 
20 peace.” 

“Tim nota spirit,” answered poor Jane, 
ner eyes staring with astonishment—but 
Mrs. Simpson sent meto ask you, please 
lend her your preserve stew pan,” 

As neither of the ladies had ever heard 
of a ghost talking of stew pans, they ven- 
tured to look up, and finding her rather 
more florid than ghosts are generally allow- 
ed to be, they onee more got upon their feet. 

Mrs. Wilson was first to speak—** Why. 
Jane,” she said, in a tone of the most inef- 
table surprise, “is this you 2?—Is it possible 
you aint dead ?—How did you escape from 
the crocodile ?” 

“ What crocodile, ma’am?” asked Jane, 
with great simplicity. “TI doa’t know any 
thing about a crocodile?” — - 

* Then it is not true,” continued Mrs. 
Wilson, “ that you were eaten up by a croc- 
odile at Cape May”— 

“Or Egg Harbor,” interruppted Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Why, no, ma’am—lud bless you, who 
put such an odd notion into your head!” 

** Well, Jane,” said Mrs. Jones, “I’m 
glad to find it is not truae—so go down into 
the kitchea and ask Stella to give you the 
stew pan”—and Jane made her exit with a 
* ves, ma’am”’ and a low courtesy. 

“Lil goright away,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
after a pause, “and hurrah Mrs. Tomkins 
for telling me such an outrageous lie, and 
; makiug me appear ridiculous by repeating 
her stupid nonsense. [’ll let her know I’m 
not to be made a laughing stock whenever 
she pleases—that I will 2?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith, “she has been 
making fools of all of us. Do, Mrs. Wil- 
son, tell her a piece of your mind.” 

“Pil do it, with a witness, you may de- 
pend upon it.” answered Mrs. Wfison, and 
she hurried off to have her revenge on Mrs. 
Tomkins for her supposed affiont. 

Poor Mrs. Tomkins did not dream of 
having given offence to her neighbor by 
the information she had communicated re- 
specting Jane Clark’s misfortune, and when 
Mrs. Wilson entered her parlor, she was 
utterly unprepared for the storm of words 
which followed. 

“How dare you, Mrs. Tomkins,” said 
the exasperated lady, ‘come for to go to 
make a fool of me and Mrs. Jones, by tel- 
ling us such a rigmarole about Mrs. Simp- 
son’s servant, when you knew every word 
of it was untrue. How dare you, Mrs. 
Tomkins, take such liberties with a person 
of my age and respectability ?” 

“ Why, dear Mrs. Wilson, you astonish 
me—what do you mean? T am sure I told 
you nothing but the blessed truth, and it’s 
very hard, soit is, that I should be abused 





son—but how could they do it, when the) 
hungry crocodile left them nothing to bury.” 

“ That’s very true,” whispered Mrs. 
Jones—‘“ but why, my dear, should the girl; 
haunt me/—whv don’t she goand scare) 
Mrs. Tomkins ?” 

“T don’t want to scare no body,” said 
Jane ...._._ >ping her head into the room. 


for telling you the news as soon as [ heard 
jit myself. Poor Jane! [am very sorry for 
her, I’m sure.” 
| You may spare your pity, Mrs. Tom- 
kins ; there’s no occasion to be sorry for her.” 
“Why, Mrs. Wilso:, I think I should 
be sorry for any body that had been eaten 
up by a huge crocodile.” 
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* Pshaw,” said Mrs. Wilson, “she’s no 
more eaten up by a crocodile than you are.” 

“Oh, my dear creature,” answered Mrs. 
' Tomkins, “Thad it from my son Jo, and I’ve 
always taught him to be very particular in 
telling me the truth.” 

“Well, i don’t know any thing about 
that,” observed Mrs. Wilson, “but there 
rust be some grand mistake about this 
whole business, forl can tell you, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, 1 saw Jane Clark. not half an hour 
ago, with my own eyes.” 

* Bless me, Mrs. Wilson, you don’t say 
so! Well, thar is odd, to be sure. *Why, 
Josey,” (lifiing the window and screaming 
into the garden,) “Josey, | say, come hese, 
I want you.” 

And presently a stout, rosy happy-faced 
quizzical-looking boy of about fourteen, 
bounded iato the room. 

* Well.” said Jo, “ what do you want 
i; with me 2?” 
| “O Josey, my dear,” said the doting 
mother, ‘I wish you would not roll about so 
on that grass—just look how you have 
dirtied your new roundabout.” 

““O,iv’s no matter for that, mother, ve 
got another clean one”’—and was about to 
scaimper off again to his play in the garden. 

*“Here—come here—come here,” ex- 
claimed his mother, “that’s not what I 
want.” 

“O, [beg pardon,” said Jo—*I thought 
you were done with me.” 

*No, I am not,” said Mrs. Tomkins; 
“now come io me—Do quit twirling that 
hankerchief. You restless little imp, can’t 
you be quiet one moment, while I ask you 
a question ?” 

** Yes, ma’am, I guess so.” 

* Well, then, didn’t you tell me that Mrs. 
Simpscn’s maid Jane, had been eaten up by 
a huge crocodile ?” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“ Why, Jo,do you want to make your 
}mother a liar?” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“Qh! you little wretch ! you'll break my 
heart. Whatdo you mean? Pray, then, 
| sir, what was it you did tell me?” 

“T told you,ma’am that Jane Clark had 
been carned off by an alligator,” answered 
Jo, very calmly. 

“ Well, sir, and isn’t that the same thing ? 
and it’s not true, sir—for here’s Mrs. Wil- 
son saw Jane Clark not a half hour ago, 
jalive and well.” 

“ That may be, ma’am, but | told you the 
truth notwithstanding.” 

“QO, Jo, you are too provoking! Do you 
mean to call Mrs. Wilson a liar ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Well then, sir,fpray what do you mean ?” 

“J mean what | said. ma’am—that Jane 
Clark was carried off by an alligator.” 

“Jo, you deserve a good beating. Will 
you explain yourself, or will you not ?” 

" Yes, my dear mother, I will, and if you 
will forgive me for this one jest, I will prom- 
ise to try never to offend you again.” 

“ Come and kiss me, you naughty boy.” 

“ Well, then, mother, didn’t Jane Clark 
rua away last week, and get married to 
Sam Johnson ?—and didn’t they use to do 
all their courting at the alley-gate ?7—So, 
I’m sure, tho’ she is alive and well, and has 
come back to her mistress, I wasn’t so very 
far from the trurh, when I told you that 
Mrs. Simpson’s maid had been carried off 
by an alley-gate-r.” 





Philadelphia. T. 
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A BRIEF TETE-A-TETE WITH THE PUBLIC. 

It may be expected by our friends that we 
should now and then say a word or two of 
our prospects and give them some particu- 
lars of what Wordsworth would have call- 
ed “the mighty stream of tendency” in our 
behalf. 

The experiment, for such was the term 
used to designate the wild enterprise of 
publishing a literary Magazine at Oswego, 
has, it seems, far eclipsed the expectations 
of the most sanguine and completely anni- 
hilated the doubts of the skeptical. The 
Oasis, which it was predicted would be a 
short-lived animalcule—a shadowy being, 
pale as the consumption and thin as the 
personification of famine, with scarcely 
strength sufficient to drag itself before the 
public, or lisp its suppliant prayers for sup- 
port as audibly as a whisper, has flourished 
in its strength, and given ample evidence 
of a condition at once healthy, thriving and 
independent. We were told on issuing our 
prospectus of numerous attempts and fail- 
ures, of a similar character, and more than 
once was it hiated that as nv exclusively 
literary periodical had ever succeeded to 
any extent in western New-York, the una- 
voidable fatality whether caused by the 
unfavorableness of the climate or the bar- 
renness of the soil, would also cast its blight | 
aod mildew over Tue Oasis. It was said 
too (what a burning shame!) that there 
was not sufficient literary taste existing 
among the people to ensure encouragement, 
that the common place, speculative, stock- 
jobbing, party embittered and enslaved spir- 
it of the day required very different aliment 
from that which we proposed serving up, 
to speak after the manner of some, and 
that we would be forced in the end to come 
down from the airy regions of music and 
the muses, to the province of the broad 
sheets of the day to prattle seandal and pub- 
lish news. 

These and many other predictions of the 
kind were treated by us as vile calumnies, 
and passed by unhecded. * The history of 
western literary publications, was indeed 
little else than one continued scene of nerve- 
less effort, hopeless decline, and inevitable 
death; and the proprictors of our city publi- 
cations, by “circumscribing sea and land” 
have in some measure monopolized the pat- 
ronizing spirit of the reading public, and se- 
cured on their “respectable list of subscri- 
bers” every person whose generous feelings 
or generous purse could be reached by the 
willy arts of an army of travelling agents, 
and although we were erecting our al- 
far and “setting up our household Gods” 
jn a location peculiarly our own, still the 
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ground was already pre-occupied. Rely- 
ing, however, upon the justice and liverality 
of an indulgent public, we issued the first 
number of the Oasis, without having taken 
the precaution to secure a subscription list 
in advance, and threw it before our readers 
to be patronized or not, as conflicting opin- 
ions, tastes and feelings might chance to 
approve or condemn. Of the result we had 
no reason to complain. 

The history of periodical literature in 
America, affords few instances where as 
many discouraging circumstances were en- 
countered in the commencement, and yet in 
so short a period, such complete success at- 
tained, as in the case before us. To the 
liberality of the press generally, we owe 
much. Ample justice has been dealt out 
to us, and our numerous exchange papers 
have fully and freely stated our claims to 
public patronage, in a manner at once gen- 
erous and flattering in the extreme. If the 
judgment of the press is to be regarded as 
authority in this matter, the claims of the 
Oasis to public confidence are fully asserted. 
From the numerous notices which our work 
has called forth from leading papers of the 
different states, our publishers have taken 
it into their heads to exhibit a few, that our 
friends might see for themselves, the esti- 
mation in which the Oasis is held through- 
out the land. 





The letter addressed tous by J. V. H. and 
subscribed ‘‘ Money Letter” was received. We 
succeeded in opening the ingeniously folded 
sheet; and in finding the frail and tattered “rag” 
enclosed. When our patrons are kind enough 
to forward us their subscriptions; we do not in- 
tend to be particular about the currency they 
may wishto use. We would throw no obstacle 
in the way of him, whoengages in the Jaudable 
object of “ payingup.” We will not call for 
“‘ yellow boys,” or any other of the hard, valua- 
ble bits that gingle so musically. We willtake 
rags; but let the “promise to pay,” that was once 
stamped upon them, be readable. The inhabi- 
tants of Oswego, in all money matters, are the 
kindest people in the world; and will not refuse 
a good !ooking bill, though it should have been 
issued by a company of huuters upon the Rocky 
Mountains, ‘They would hardly reject a coun- 
terfeit, if it was made by a respectable artist; 
but the cobweb-like fragment sent us by our 
friendis not passable; we therefore hold it sub- 
ject to his order.—[Eprrors. 





Avruorsuip.—It is somewhat amusing to 
witness the curiosity evinced by the liter- 
ary world in searching out the supposed authors 
of anonymous works. Theories are formed, con- 
jectures raised, facts stated; the most trifling 
and perhaps accidental occurrences treasured 
up, and every circumstance that can be suppos- 
ed to have the most remote relation to subject of 
enquiry, detailed with the true spirit of patient 
and profound drudgery. In this task, which 
after all is little better than tracing figures in 
the sand, we find the scholar, the antiquary, the 
author engaged; each proving some favorite 
hobby of his own, and each blindly believing 
what he proves. As far, however, asthis curios- 
ity is prompied by the generous wish of doing 


justice to the memory of one who may have toil- 
ed to enlighten the world and improve its sci- 
ence, it is weil, since the names of but too many 
sleep even now in the dust of forgetfulness, and 
the fruits of their labors, “honors too dearly 
won,” have been ascribed to others. Some are 
born great, some have greatness thrust upon 
them! 

The motive which may induce an author to 
conceal his name from the world even afier his 
works have secured favor and applause, are 
known only to himself. In some instances 
doubtless the secret may have been kept until it 
became too late for disclosure, even where it 
was intended to have bzen communicated. In 
others perhaps the nature of the subject rend g- 
ed silence aad forgetfulness desirable, to shield 
from disgrace andinfamy. But we scarcely be- 
lieve that any author who has lived to see his 
writings become at once admired and beneficial, 
will purposely clingto obscurity and deny him- 
self the enviable feelings arising from the fame 
of successful authorship. The experiment was 
fairly tried by the author of the Waverly novels 
and although it became necessary for him to 
avow himself the author at an earlier day than 
he had designed, yet itnever was his intention 
to finally leave the world in doubt upon the sub- 
ject. It must have been an amusing treat for 
him to witness the feverish and restless anxiety 
ofthe literati, intent upon the descovery of the 
great unknown. In every circle the enquiry 
passed around, and as each successive volume 
issued from the press, Orators, Statesmen, Poets 
the wise and the curious, were alike engaged ii 
forming opinions and attributing the authorshi; 
to one or other of the many eminent writers o. 
the day, and yet there sat the mighly Magi- 
cian unsuspected in their midst, one word trom 
whom would have silenced conjecture and been 
responded to by the applause of admiring thou- 
sands. It must be confessed that with such 
temptations before them, most men would have 
found it difficult to have kept the secret. 

Of all the instances within our knowledge 
where the author thought it proper to treasure 
up the secret of his doings on the one hand, and 
the public have striven to effect the discovery on 
the other, none are equal tothe case of De Tri- 
bus Impostoribus. That infamous volume has 
in different ages of the world made not a little 
stir, and many of those upon whom suspicion 
chanced to fall, have suffered much for the sup- 
posed crime of authorship. 4 The book was 
propably written by Peter de Vignes the secre- 
tary tothe emperor of Germany Frederick II.— 
That emperor after returning from Jerusalem, 
where he had been to war against the Saracens, 
after his being excommunicated by Pope Grego- 
ry the IX, followed out a long and inveterate 
course of hostilities towards that pontiff, and 
while the latter in all the pride and potency of 
spiritual asceudency thundered his fulininations 
against his enemy,Frederick retaliated, harrow- 
ing up the feelings of the pope by dispersing satir- 
ical verses throughout Germany, Italy & France. 
Not content with defaming Pope Gregory with 
biting satires and cruel invectives, Frederick 
next assailed the doctrines of the church and 
hence theinception of De T'ribus Impostoribus, a 





work dictated not by an inquiry after truth but by 
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a spirit of implacable animosity. If the tract it- 
selfbe rightly fathered npon Peter De Vignes 
as its author, Pierre did not go without his re- 
ward. The loss of bodily sight which every 
reader of Dante knows (Inferno, canto 13,) was 
inflicted on him, scems a sort of just compensa- 
tion for the mental blindness which he endeav- 
ored to iaflict on others. 

There was scarcely any one learned person 
for a long period whose religivus opinions were 
atall suspected or thought equivocal, but he 
was immediately pronounced the author of this 
treatise. 

Averroes, a famous commentator on the 
works of Aristotle, much celebrated for his er- 
udition, was the first on the list. He flourished 
about the m‘ddle of the 12th century, the period 
when this work was first talked of. He was 
neithera christian, whose religion he treated as 
a mere impossibility; nor a Mahometan, since 
they followed as he styled it, a religion fit only 
forthe swine. In short he quitted the world 
without having adhered toany particular creed, 
and hence it was inferred that having the abil- 
ty, he also possessed the venom necessary to 
produce this work. 

Giovanni Baccacio, a learned Italian, of a 
merry and reckless cast, was also an object of 
suspicion. A certain fable of the three kings 
which he ventured to insert in one of his per- 
formances, was looked on as a plan of this exe- 
crable book, whose author was sought for long 


Michael Servetus. who was burned alive at 
Geneva, as though he had not already written 
enough against the Trinity and Redeemer, was 
supposed to be the author of this. 

Stephen Dolet of Paris, ranged among the 
learned and being condemned to the stake asa 
Calvinist (which he bore with the courage and 
intrepidity of primitive martyrs) was on that 
score deemed to merit, as a wicked wretch, and 
be esteemed the author of the book De Tribus Im- 
postoribus. 

Lucilio Vanini, a Neapolitan, was, at the in- 
stigation of his enemies, condemned as an Athe- 
ist tothe fire, by the parliament of Thoulouse.— 
It little availed him to produce proof to his judg- 
es, how firmly he believed in a God and a Provi- 
dence. Hewas charged with having been, if 
not the writer, at least the receiver of this book ; 
as have been Postel, Poggio, Pumponne and 
others, holding opinions condemned by the 
church of Rome. 

The list of sufferers might be enlarged, but 
sufficient already appears to show to what extent 
one little volume, no matter what its unknown 
contents might have been, could excite the cu- 
riosity of the world, and to show how we may 
err in judging since the writer probably escap- 
ed merited punishment and odium, while a long 
list of innocent persons were made to sufier. 





Tue Norra American Review.—We are 
happy to acknowledge the receipt of the January 
number of this publication. It has been estab- 
lished more than twenty years, and we have ev- 
er deemed it one of the best and ablest periodi- 
cals in our country. Nothing appears upon its 





pages, but from those, whose good taste and 
known ability insure for their articles, a cordial } 


reception from the reading public. The num- 
ber before us is very interesting; we cannot 
compare it with those which have immediately 
preceeded it, as it is more than a year since we 
have been favored with an opportunity of peru- 
singthem. Nor have we time to speak of all 
the beautiful things that it contains. Cuvoper’s 
last work is reviewed at length, and the once 
popular but now unfortunate novelist is dealt 
with in candor. The paper upon Cicero and 
his eloquence, we have been much pleased in 
reading, the following passage will show the 
high order of its composition. 


“ When that voice which invoked the people to their 
duties, as with a trumpet call, at whose sound the guilty 
quailed and fled, which made one tyrant treimble on his 
judgment-seat, and goaded another to very madness, was 
hushed in death; when the speaking eye was closed, 
and the graeeful right hand had lost its cunning ; where 
was that eloquence to which a life of industry and care- 
ful labor had been devoted? Fora few years the mem- 
ory of itlingered ainong his countrymen, who thought 
with bitter feelings of that name they dared not utter, 
and that glory which Rome was never azain to witness; 
but one by one ail who had lister. cd to him passed away, 
and the oratory of Cicero was a_forgotten thing, or sur- 
vived only in vague tradition. Why then, it may be ask- 
ed, shoulda man of his genius devote his life to building 
up a monument, which at his death would melt away and 
—— like some gorgeous cloud-pile which the wind 
scatters | 


* But, we ask, is eloquence sotransient? Though the 
voice of the orator or of the tragedian be hushed in 
death, do his glory and power pass away entirely? 
Though we may no longer hear hisvoice, or be moved 
by his eloquence ; though these may be forgotten things, 
and their very existence doubted, still they are not lost 
upon the earth. Hasthe memory of those mighty ora- 
tors who have lived before perished aitogether ? is it not 
handed down from those who listened tothe strains. to 
their children, anc their children’s children, from gen- 
eration to generation, till their fame has filled the earth? 
The writer, indeed, addresses us, centuries after his 
death, in the self-same words that he spoke to his con- 
temporaries, wh. ie the accents ef the orator are forgot- 
ten. Butthe memory ofthe results he brought to pass, 
the power he exertei, the good he did, can never die ; it 
endures with life-giving and eternal power; it exists in 
the hearts ofthousands, a beautiful ideal. which the lips 
may fail perhaps to body forth, but which the mind con- 
ceives and beholds in its fullglory. It lives on, a stand- 
ard andmodel which urges thousands forward toa per- 
fection they could never have reached without it. In 
this sense, there is much that is real and permanent in 
the fame ofanorator. He who founilsa city, or discov 
ersa continent leaves an imperishable faine ; but the 
monument of an orator’s glory is not less real, firm, and 
lasting ; itis renewed with every successive age ; itlives 
again in the accents of every eloquent man whom it has 
stimulated to be what he is. In this view of it, the fame of 
an orator is well worth possessing, because it is not an 
empty sound, but an aetive principle. that endures and 
exerts a noble influence through countless ages.” 


Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb, Hoff. 
man’s course of legal study, De Quincy’s Life of 
Raphael, Grund’s America, Peter’s Consti‘u- 
tional Law, Green’s Tales from the German, 
the disvovery of America by the Northmen, 
and Proscott’s Ferdinand and Isabella are ably 
reviewed. And the valuable number closes 
with aquarterly list of new publications. 


‘ 





Tue Knickersocker.—The February num- 
ber of this Magazine contains many valuable 
things. Its first paper, The Rings of Saturna, 
is from the pen of Thomas Dick, whose name 
is sufficient to recommend it. Theauthor of 
‘ The Christian Philosopher’ has written but few 
things that are destitute of striking beauties. — 
““Shakspeare’s Seven Ages,” bids fair to be a 
series of articles worthy of a place in The 
Knickerbocker. ‘“ The Dictator’s Triumph,” 
and “ Oriental Frazments,” are both highly in- 
teresting. “American Antiquities, Number 
Five,” we have been pleased with. The an- 
cient relics in our own land, should not crum- 
ble into dust and be forgotten. ‘“ The Rejected 
Addresses,” is quite amusing. And the poetry 
of this number is of a high order. 





Lirrety’s Spmir oF THE MaGazines anD An- 
nuats.— We have reccived the January and 
February numbers of this valuable publication, 
but have not had time to give them a careful 
perusal. It is composed of the lighter part of 
the proprietor’s “‘ Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture,” and is well adopted to please the general 
reader. Each number contgins 72 pages, and 
there is probably no periodical in the world 
whose columns are so uniformly filled with 
rich and beautiful articles. We can say this 
with no disparagement to the standard Maga- 
zines, which are our country’s boasts. For this 
work, they are not confined for their’selections, 
to the favors of contributors, but they cull 
from all the best periodicals that appear from 
the European press. In the January number is 
published entire, the admired Annual, “Au- 
thors of England;” which contains sketches of 
the lives and characters of Mrs. Hemans, Sir 
Walier Scott, Lord Byron, Robert Southey, 
Countess of Blessington, L. P. Coldridge, E. L. 
Bulwer, Lady Morgan, P. B. Shelley, Thomas 
Moore, Charles Lamb, Mary R. Mitford, 
Thomas Campbell and William Wordsworth. 
Terms,—three dollars in advance ; five dollars, 
free of postage will pay for two copies. 





Tue Gextieman’s Macazine.— The Februa- 
ty number of this publication is full of interest. 
It contains a well written paper on “ The uses 
of Bicgraphy.”—“ The power of Conscience,” a 
thrilling poeem.—* The Physicians Fee,” a spir- 
it-stirring sketch.—“ Henry Pulteney,” a tale of 
great power and interest—‘ The Allegator,” 
an amusing trifle which we copy, and “ The 
Murderess.”—*‘ Love and Ambition,” &c., with 
several poetical articles of merit. No one caa 
read this work without confessing its claim to 
chzracter, and feeling that it should find its way 
into the hands of every gentleman in the Union. 





Tue Laptes’ Companion.—T he number of this 
work for this month, fully keeps pace with the 
expectations of the public. “ The Lost Found,” 
by Mrs. Stephens, is a choice bit ; ‘ Glycon the 
Grecian, a tale of Rome’s evil days,” is written 
with power and effect; “ The trial of Jezn 
Calas—-The Dupe,”—-“ The three Misses 
Threbletons,” at once amusing and character- 
istic—and there are several other prose and po- 
etical article of more than usual worth. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens is one of our best fe- 
male writers, and her Jabors add much to the 
character of this monthly. 





To Conresponpents.—“ Novel Reading, No. 
one” (T'.) we cannot publish until we see some 
of the succeeding numbers. 

“To Miss L——” (R.) is rejected. We think 
the “black-eyed beauty” would not be flattered 
by compliments, paidin such miserable verse. 

“ The Desolated Home” ( Mary) is under con- 
sideration. 

“The Patriot” (Philo) is too dull and com- 
mon-place ; we had not patience to read the first 
page through. If Philo sends another article, 
will he please pay the postage. 

“Men and Manners,” is very lengthy, and 
written in a very pretty hand: but we have not 
been able to find ow the meaning 
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Forthe Oasis. 
NIGHT. . 
DEDICATED TO MISS **###*# #44808 
Beavtirut Night! that o’er the autumn sy 
Its gorgeous robe of deepening shadows flings, — 
As a glad spirit from its home on high, 
Bound on the viewless zephyr’s balmy wings.-- 
Thou wasta blessing for God's creatures all ;— 
A something that breathes hope to my despair— 
That cools ny fevered brow, and soothes my care 
More cheerily than morning’s freshening call 
To jocund life. Tie aged and the young 
Alike are merry, when thy genial breath, 
As nature’s vesper melodies are suiig— 
Steals on its mission,—unto all beneath 
The glorious Heavens, bringing its rich relief— 
Its balm for the heart’s pain—its heavings and grief 


Beautiful Night! that saw me when, but hist— 
I must not say—aye, ’twas a lovely hour— 
The twilight’s dew, the violet’s lip hath kissed— 
All things about me felt its inagic power, 
And I, a wandering, dreaming, moou-sick wight 
Sought in the solitude of that dear night, 
To tell my thoughts- my burning hopes my heart— 
Linked as they were with thee, my gentle one— 
But she—the Beauty—looking devilish tart— 
And putting on an air exceeding dun 
Replied that fur her special seif, she thought 
Me a poor dabbler in so deep a plot— 
’ And said—(the stupid thing) and said moreover— 
That she would ne’er (heigh ho) accept me as alover. 
DirFipent Man. 


————— 
For the Oasis. 
—-Sleep hath i's own world 
And a wide realia of wild reality —Byron 
We dream with open eyes as well as when we sleep, 
And visions milder, m»re etherial, hover round 
. Our waking hours—forms more fair and pure 
Are thronging in our fancy—beings formed for love 
And high communioa, soaring thouzhis, celestial spirits 
In which the drop of earth hath never entered; 
There are our Idols, and our hearts bow duwn 
In warin devotion at their holy shrine, 
Anon a blast of sad reality rolls off the mist 
That sat upon our senses. The vision disappears 
As dreains do vanish when we start from sleep. Y. 


Froin the Lady’s Book. 
DEATH OF LAFAYETTE. 


BY MARY EMII.Y JACKSON. 


It will be remembered he was buried in the cemetry of 
Piequo, on the twenty-second of July, 1337, and in con- 
formity with his dying request, his remuins were 
covered with earth, brought from his beloved America. 

Aye, gather round my dying bed, 

I feel I must depart— 

There is a dimness o’er mine eye, 
A death chiil at my heart ; 

And brush these hoary whitened locks 
Back from my fevered brow: 

Ye know not how my spirit feels 
Death’s chilling fetters now. 


Yet music—let the muffied sound 
Of battle stirring drum: 

The shivering clash of steel on steel, 
On the light breezes come ; 

And let my country’s banner wave, 
These death dimmed eyes before, 

Twill win my drooping senses back, 
One bitter moment more. 


Ye’ve been with me ful: many an hour 
Of suff’ring and of bliss, 

Beck not my spirit quail to mect 
The ruthless pangs of this: 

Ye may not know, my gallant men, 
How willinsly I die, 

With brig it spears glittering o’er my head 
And wervior spir.ts nigh. 


Ye’ll rear the proud sepulchral stone, 
Above iny quiet tomb ; 

¥Ve’ll plaut the Cypress in its grief, 
The Iris in its bloom; « 











Ye’ll spread the eagle’s trophied wings 
Above my shielded breast, 

When [ain gone—yet mock not this, 
The warrior’s place of rest. 


Let not the mighty ones of earth 
Bear up iny funeral pall, 

When I have passed unto that rest 
Which waiteth for you all; 

But bring across the stormy deep, 
To shroud wy aching head, 

A portion of that hcnored land, 
For which my soul hath bled. 


Aye! wrap me in that tountry’s clay, 
Which I have loved so long, 

E’en from the hour when hope and youth 
Were fetterless and strong ; 

From VYernon’s pure and Jofty side, 
Bring home the kindred sod, 

So may my dust go back to dust, 
My spirit to its God. 

Wellesboro’, Pa. 1837. 


For the Oasis. 
TO MISS ANN 


Waar! when thy girlish moments pass away, 
And rising virtues lenda brilliant day, 

Will then communion with a soul divine 

Blend in deep love and more resplendant shine 3 








A mind enlivened with a happy soul 

And chastened thoughts that in thy bosom roll 
Sure wi!lladd beauty, as thy years increase 

In numbers, happinessand peace. 


Why does not nature give all mankind 

Such lovely features, yea, so bright 2 mind ? 
He voul1 not lavish on the human race 

More winning airs, more elegance, more grace. 


Myriads. have wept for beauties such as thine, 
Sculptors have made the marble look divine, 
Other and purer hearts above 

Have, in proud triumph, such as thee to love. 


* * * * * * * 


But farewell lest I long detain 
Thy fixed attention to my nerveless strain. 





Oswego, Jan. 20. B. 





From the Lady's Book of November. 

FRANCESKI. 

“‘ Bring out the boy into my sight, 

That was so fearless inthe fight, 

And haste, ye courtiers, ere ‘tis night, 

Unclasp his cap, unglove his hands, 

And doffthe turban froin his brow, 

And let him pass before me now. 


He could not raise his proud head higher, 
And on his lip is too much ire, 

And in his eye lurks too much fire— 
The very vulture of his race ! 

But as the sportsman in the chase 
Would wound to bring the eagle down, 
We must d.spel that fearless frown. 


Around his neck twine twice the bands, 
And loosely clasp it round his hands, 


But let his limbs more light and free. 


** Now rebe!, bend the knee to me! 
And curs> your name—your race eschew— 
And life’s the boon I give to you!” 


* * * * * * ” 
He bows not—for the gift he scorns, 

As ’twere a crown inwrought with thorns! 
Once more the monarch speaks an] warns, 
Then changed his tone to harsh commands— 
* Bind stronger cords around his hands, 

And for his gyves the metal take, 

And mind not if the sinews break.” 


* * * * * * * 


The ebon veilof night was given, 
To spread between the earth and heaven— 
The bells of Moscow chiined, eleven. 


Amid the gathering throng was seen, 
A youth of noble, dauntless mien ; 
Amid the shouts was heardacry, 
* Can I but once for Poland die ?”’ 


“THE ADIEU. 


HERMAN. 





BY MRS. E. A. LEAVENS. 


Wuen in scenes, far away, thy footsteps shall linger, 
And life’s busy cares thick around thee shall throng ; 
When time oa thy brow hath prest his rude fiager, 
And sprinkled gray hairs thy brown locks among: 


| Let sometimes thy thoughts at the still hour of ev’ning, 
| Turn aside from the bustle of manheod’s career, 
, To commune with the friends that now thou art leaving 
| And fancy that with us ounce more thou art here. 


! 
Task nota thought when thy prospects are brightest, 


| And fame has perchance thee a laurel wreath wove ; 
, When in thy glad pathway the flowers spring lightest, 
| And thou art endircled by friends of thy love. 


| Ah! no, ’twere not meet that thy mem’ry should waken, 
| Mid pleasures like those to remember the past; 

‘ But when, link by link, fortune’s bright chain is broken» 
Turn again, and find friendship still true to the last. 


Then fare thee well, loved one; my fate for thee ever 
Wear the aspect of gladness—the image of joy ; 

Be the calin of thy breast like the deep silent river— 
A peace that earth gives not. and cannot destroy. 


! 
| 
H 
{ 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine of February. 
FATHERLAND. 
BY RICHARD HRRINGTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
No—no, I cannot quench the thought— 
It burns within my brain— 
I feel ’twou’d kill me not to see 
My fatherland again. 
Though richer soil may be beneath, 
A brighter sky above, 
It cannot wrest my heart from thee— 
It eannot win my love. 


I walk abroad in multitudes, 
Alone and wretched thing ; 

The blessed wells of sympathy 
In me forbid to spring. 

Life’s sweetest joys and charities, 
I feelthem self-consume ; 

My teeming mind a prison-house, 
My glowing heart a tomb. 


All fond association closed— 
All early love and pride, 

Or if but nawed, to hear in scorn 
The stranger's lip deride: 

Iseem to breathe 6n sufferance 
The free air of the skies; 

’Tho’ heaven no distinction owns, 
Man’s impious soul demise. 


This land is full of happy hearts— 
Of beautiful and brave, 
Yet their bright source of happiness 
But mocks the foreign slave. 
The work of fools and tyrants this, 
Who turn all blissto bane, 
Still—still ’rwou'd kill me not to see 
My fatherjand again. 
rer aw 
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